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NOTES ON THOMAS, GEOFFREY AND PHILIPPA 
CHAUCER 


New doubt has been cast upon the traditional relationship of 
Thomas and Geoffrey Chaucer by Victor Langhans in his paper, 
“Chaucers Heirat.”* Langhans’ chief contentions are that the 
pension of 1374 from Gaunt to Geoffrey constituted a cancella- 
tion of the pension granted in 1372 to Philippa, that Geoffrey 
and Philippa, whose maiden name was Chaucer, were not married 
until 1374, that the Geoffrey of North Petherton was not the 
poet though he may have been the father of Thomas, and that 
the Chaucer seal used by Thomas in 1409 was not the poet’s. Thus 
baldly stated, his theory obliges us to accept at least two coinci- 
dences: that of the common surname of Geoffrey and Philippa and 
that of the common surname and Christian name of two Geoffrey 
Chaucers. 

Ever since Kirk allowed himself to be troubled by Philippa’s 
apparent status as a married domicella* and by the failure of early 
documents concerning her to mention her husband,* there has been 
unwarranted questioning of her marital status in many quarters. 
A mere glance at the list of Edward III’s household for 1368 * 
makes one doubt that all the domicellas with surnames similar to 
those of the esquires could have been sisters and daughters of those 
esquires. A very cursory examination of the records shows that 
Stephanetta (Esteuene) Olney was the wife of John Olney,° 
Margaret Ellerton of John Ellerton,® Agatha Lyngeyn of Hugh 


1 Anglia Zeitschrift fiir Englische Philologie, Lv, 297 ff. 
2 Life Records, p. xix. 
3 Ibid., p. xix. 5 Pat. Rolls, 1364-67, p. 107. 
« Ibid., no. 53. * Ibid., p. 415. 
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Lyngeyn,’ and Alice Preston of Peter Preston. These same 
couples reappear as domicellas and esquires, respectively, in the 
writ for the issue of mourning for Queen Philippa.® If all the other 
men and women with the same surnames were investigated the list 
would be considerably swelled. We may be sure that Geoffrey and 
Philippa were merely following an established custom. If analogy 
means anything, there is here a strong implication that they were 
married. Why then, asks Langhans, was Geoffrey not mentioned 
in the royal grant of 1366*° and in the Lancastrian grant of 
1372?** Why did the first mention of Philippa as Chaucer’s wife 
come when Gaunt gave Chaucer his annuity in 1374?1* It would 
perhaps not suffice to answer that Gaunt in 1379 ordered payment 
of ‘ sa annueltee ’ to ‘ nostre chere et bien amee Damoiselle Philippe 
Chaucy’ and again ignored her husband,’* or that he referred to 
her in much the same way when assigning her New Year’s gifts.’* 
It would not do to answer that the records of the payment of the 
royal annuity identify her only as ‘ Philippe Chaucer nuper domi- 
cella camere Philippe nuper Regine Anglie’ except when Chaucer 
himself actually made the collection.1* In another quarter, how- 


7 Ibid., 1367-70, pp. 342, 386. 

Ibid., 1377-81, p. 125. 

® Life Records, no. 58. 

1° Thid., no. 42. 

11 Tbid., no. 67. 

12 Tbid., no. 83. 

18 Jbid., no. 131. Langhans, unfortunately for his case, neglected this 
vital document from the Life Records in his effort to establish 1374 as the 
year of Geoffrey’s marriage. He believed that the pension granted to 
Geoffrey and Philippa in 1374 by John of Gaunt constituted a cancellation 
of the grant to Philippa in 1372 (Anglia, Liv, 305). He further adduced 
the supposedly parallel case of Perinne Whetteneye, who in 1390 received 
a pension for her services to Queen Anne and in 1392 surrendered it on 
her marriage to Thomas Clanvowe, obtaining at the same time a new 
grant jointly with her husband. Now Langhans is manifestly wrong in 
believing that the cancellation of Philippa’s pension marked the date of 
her marriage, for her pension was not cancelled at all. According to record 
131, Philippa was still collecting payments on her pension by her own hand 
as late as 1379. To make Langhans’ error the more obvious, record 130 
shows that Geoffrey had received an installment on his 1374 pension just 
the day before Philippa received hers on her pension of 1372. 

14 Tbid., nos. 133, 142, 154. 

18 Tbid., nos. 126, 135, 152, 157, 165, 179, 187, add. 5. 
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ever, we find the solution. Agatha Lyngeyn was granted an 
annuity without reference to her husband.’*® We have already 
seen that they occupied positions similar to those of Geoffrey and 
Philippa. Alice Preston received at least three grants (one of a 
manor) *” as ‘ damsel’ and it is not until we read a record of 1378 
that we are certain that she was married to Peter Preston. I quote 
two of the records because of their interest here: 


1368. Grant for life or until further order to Alice Preston damsel of 
Queen Philippa of an annuity of 100 s. Vacated because surrendered and 
said Alice has other letters patent dated 10 Feb. 1 Ric. II granting her 
one fourth part of the manor of Oore in the parish and hundred of Middle- 
ton, co. Kent . . . and twelve marks yearly at the Exchequer in recom- 
pense of 15£ granted her by divers letters patent of Ed. III. (Pat. Rolls, 
1367-70, p. 277.) 

1378. Grant at supplication of Alice, late wife of Peter de Preston, one 
of the damosels of the chamber of Queen Philippa, the king’s grandmother, 
to the said Alice in fee, of one fourth part of the manor of Oore in the 
parish and hundred of Middleton, co. Kent. (Pat. Rolls, 1377-81, p. 125.) 


It would seem then that the independent references to Philippa 
merely reflected the favor she found at court. It was long ago 
surmised that Geoffrey owed much to his wife and the language 
that John of Gaunt used in awarding Chaucer his pension cer- 


tainly confirms the supposition.** We can hardly doubt that the 
Chaucers were married by 1366. 

Coming to Langhans’ other contentions, though we cannot en- 
tirely dispose of his doubts as to the identity of the forester and 
the poet, the re-establishment of the early marriage of Philippa and 
consequently of the probability that she really was a Roet and the 
mother of Thomas materially aids us. That Geoffrey, the forester, 
is never again referred to as a separate individual must make us 
suspect that he was the poet, the only known Geoffrey Chaucer of 
the time of Richard II. It is true that Geoffrey is not known to 
have used his father’s seal or any seal for that matter and that the 
seal used by Thomas in 1409 was not John’s * though apparently 
Geoffrey’s.2° It is highly questionable whether John Chaucer, a 
vintner, was actually entitled to arms of any sort, and his son 


16 Pat. Rolls, 1367-70, p. 342. 
17 Pat. Rolls, 1367-70, pp. 277, 342, 360. *° Ibid., nos. 31, 38, 41. 
18 Life Records, no. 83. 20 Tbid., no. 286. 
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certainly had the same indefinite right to select for himself. There 
can be no doubt that Thomas did use the seal of a Geoffrey 
Chaucer in 1409 and that the arms from this seal did impale the 
Burghersh arms in a window of Woodstock Church." Langhans’ 
case seems to rest wholly on his belief that Geoffrey should have 
used the arms of John, his father. 

It is regrettable that Professor Martin Ruud in his admirable 
Thomas Chaucer makes no contribution to the study of the Pether- 
ton Forest question which has been neglected so long. Most 
authorities seem content to make guesses about the Mortimers and 
the Heyrouns, and even Manly as late as 1926 re-echoes the old sup- 
position that ‘the connection of the Heyroun family with Pether- 
ton Forest may have been a contributory influence’ in Chaucer’s 
obtaining the appointment as sub-forester.2? available 
records permit a much closer approach to a solution of the problem 
than this. Ruud himself overlooked, or at least neglected, two 
pertinent records that exist in the very volumes from which he 
made other quotations. The first, dated 1431, comes from Feudal 
Aids, Vol. Iv, p. 435. From it we learn that Thomas Chaucer of 
Ewelme, William Wrothe of Newton-Plecy and William Pawlet of 
Melcombe were seized of the manor of Newton-Plecy ‘cum suis 
pertinenciis.’ From the second record we discover that before 
December 2, 1395, Thomas Chaucer had proved the legal age of his 
wife Maud in the presence of John Perlee, late escheator of Somer- 
set.2® An examination of the Close Rolls shows that Perlee was 
escheator from June 1394 until June 1395. 

Despite Kirk’s extraordinary gymnastics in the Life Records with 
‘de noun Reynald Curteys’ it has been generally agreed that the 
phrase merely means ‘ by the hands of Reginald Curteys’ who may, 
or may not, have been related to Gaunt’s butler, John Curteys. 
The date of the document from the Lancaster Registers in which 
the phrase occurs is given as 1394-95.7* I feel certain that Thomas 
Chaucer was in Somerset at the very moment when the account 
was made out, and consequently it is only reasonable that the money 
specified should have been delivered to a third person for him. We 
have other reasons than his appearance before John Perlee for 
believing this. Ismania Burghersh’s first husband was Sir John 


*1 Visitations Co. Ow., p. 53, no. xv. 28 Close Rolls, 1392-96, p. 446. 
22 Some New Light on Chaucer, p. 43. ** Life Records, no. 351. 
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Raleigh of Nettlecombe and Alford in Taunton Archdeaconry, 
Somerset.** By him she had two sons, John and Simon, and a 
daughter Joan. John seems to have died young without heirs 
but Simon certainly succeeded to Nettlecombe and Alford.25 What 
more natural than that Sir John Burghersh’s widow and her minor 
daughter Maud should retire to the estate of the son and brother? 
The continued interest of the Raleghs in Ismania is illustrated by 
the giving of her name to a grandchild.** Besides this we must 
recall that Maud’s legal guardian was old Lady Joan Mohun of 
Dunster and elsewhere in the Taunton Archdeaconry.?” The Mohuns 
and the Burghershes had been associated for at least half a century 
and the association continued until 1430 or later. Lady Mohun, 
herself the sister of John Burghersh, the elder,?* had been guardian 
of Maud’s own father in his minority.” In 1439 Thomas Chaucer 
was one of the executors of the will of the dowager Duchess of 
York,®° who was none other than Philippa, second daughter of 
Lady Mohun.** Elizabeth, the first daughter, became Lady Salis- 
bury and was thus the aunt of the Earl of Salisbury who became 
Alice Chaucers second husband.*”? On Thomas Chaucer’s tomb the 
Mohun arms appeared, impaling those of the Burghershes.** In 
1402 Thomas had further dealings with his brother-in-law, Simon 
Ralegh, as we discover from two deeds whereby Simon transferred 
land in Wales to Thomas and Maud.** Ruud has already noted that 
Thomas was appointed warden of Taunton Castle by Henry Beaufort 
in 1406. Collinson erroneously makes the date 6 Hen VI, two years 
after the appointment as sub-forester.** Altogether too little has 
been made of Thomas Chaucer’s connection with Somerset and 
Somerset families. 

The important implication for us, of course, is that Thomas was 


25 Collecteana Top. et. Gen., 1, p. 392; Herald and Gen., vim, p. 439 f.; 
Visitations of Som., 1531-73, p. 68; Som. Rec. Soc., Xv1, p. 147. 

26 Herald and Gen., ibid. 

27 Note 23, above. 

28 Hasted, History of Kent, Blackheath, index Mohun. 

2° Close Rolls, 1360-64, p. 337. 

80 DNB, Thomas Chaucer. 

81 Tbid., Edward Langley, Duke of York. 

82 Vic. Hist. Berks., Iv, p. 75. 

38 Visitations Co. Ox., p. 39. 

34 Coll. Top. et Gen., 1, pp. 390 f. 

85 Ruud, Thomas Chaucer, p. 72; Collinson, Hist. Som., 111, p. 227. 
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prosecuting his suit with Maud Berghersh in Somerset about 1394 
at the very time when Geoffrey was sub-forester of North Petherton. 
It may be that Geoffrey and Thomas were together in Somerset or 
it may be that Thomas was there alone as Geoffrey’s agent. In 
either case a personal connection of some sort can hardly be denied. 
I intend to show that the share of Newton-Plecy held by Thomas 
in 1431 (indeed by 1420, and, as will be shown in my dissertation, 
shortly to be published, even as early as 1413) was the Mortimer 
share, which contained the dwelling Parkhouse; the manor, like 
Dunster and Nettlecombe, was in the Taunton Archdeaconry. I 
do not wish to minimize the size of the archdeaconry. It included 
some half of the county, but the three localities were by no means 
on its extreme boundaries. 

To understand the details connected with the holding of the 
forestership of North Petherton we must go back to the end of the 
thirteenth century. Passing over the Wrothams who held the 
manor of Newton-Plecy and the bailiwick of all the forests of 
Somerset in the time of Henry III,** we find that William Plessetis 
of Enefield, Middlesex, through his marriage with Muriel de 
Wrotham obtained the manor and all rights by failure of the male 
line of Wrotham.** Richard, son of William and Muriel, also died 
without male heirs.***" His rights and property went to his three 
sisters, Sabina, Emma and Avelina, who married, respectively, 
Nicholas Pecche, John Heyroun and John Durant, all of Enefield, 
Middlesex.*’ Collinson states that after the perambulation of 
North Petherton in 1298 it was discovered that the bailiwick of all 
the forests of Somerset was hereditary with a field (Windenreid- 
mede) in Sabina’s portion.** There is an inquisition dated 21 Ed. 
II showing that Heyroun and Durant with their wives agreed that 
special privileges should go to Nicholas and Sabina Pecche.*® 
Though Sabina’s heirs held the forest bailiwick, the advowson of 
the free chapel, founded by Richard Plessitis for William, his 
father,*® was shared by all Richard’s heirs and the presentations 
were taken in turn.*t The Pecche share, together with the baili- 


Vic. Hist. Som., 555 ff. 

87 Collinson, Hist. Som., 111, p. 56 ff. 8° Cal. Inquisitions, Im, no. 78. 

88 Tbid., p. 61. 4° Ancient Deeds, 11, B2771. 

“1 Weaver, Som. Incumbents, below. Inquisitions, m1, no. 445, IX, no. 
402, x, p. 538; Pat. Rolls, 1343-48, p. 46; Close Rolls, 1422-29, p. 135, ete. 
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wick, was sold by Sabina’s grandson Matthew to Sir Richard 
Damori in 1337.‘ Damori transferred it to Matthew Clyvedon but 
afterwards recovered it** and finally sold it to John and Sybil 
Beauchamp (1351),** who in 1359 enfeoffed Roger Mortimer.* 
Edward IV, himself the Earl of March, still held it in 1461.“ 
During the minority of Thomas Pecche, nephew of Matthew, Wil- 
liam Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, had the wardship.** John Hey- 
roun, grandson of Emma, in 1336 willed part of his share to John 
Garton of Enefield, Middlesex, his brother-in-law.*7 His widow 
Agnes transferred the remainder to Garton in 1340. The only 
Heyroun connection with the property thereafter was the circum- 
stance that Agnes Heyroun, now Agnes de Oxenford, received life 
rents from John Garton. The Gartons held the property until 1416 
when an heir, another John, transferred the title to Richard 
Burton and William Gascoigne of Bridgewater.*® Burton and 
Gascoigne were to enjoy the property after the death of Richard 
Mayne whom Garton had meantime enfeoffed for life.®°° Burton 
gave his share to William Pawlet and others." Many documents 
concerning this portion of the manor are preserved in the archives 
of Wells Cathedral inasmuch as the Gascoigne share went to the 


chapter in 1445.°* The interesting point here is that the Heyrouns 
were definitely eliminated by 1340; besides they had no pretensions 
to the bailiwick. This should dispose of the alleged ‘ contributory 
influence’ of the Heyrouns. For fault of male heirs Thomas 
Durant left the land inherited from Avelina to his daughter Maud 
in 1360.5* She became the second wife of the younger John Wrothe 
of London.** Though he left his London and Middlesex lands to 


42 Note 37 above. Inquisitions, v1, no. 486, vil, no. 445; Fine Rolls, 
1327-37, pp. 172 and 343. 

48 Pat. Rolls, 1350-54, p. 181. 

“4 Pat, Rolls, 1354-59, p. 245. 

“5 Ancient Deeds, v, A7551; Weaver, Som. Incumbents, below. 

4° Fine Rolls, 1327-37, p. 172 and p. 343. 

47 Note 37 above. Inquisitions, vir, no. 679. 

48 Pat. Rolls, 1338-40, p. 250. Hist. Mss. Com., m1, p. 363. 

*° Close Rolls, 1422-29, p. 135. 

5° Thid, 

51 Ibid. 

52 Hist. Mss. Com., 11, p. 361 and 364; Wells Cathedral Mss., 3 Vols. 
Hist. Mss. Com. 

58 Inquisitions, Ix, no. 402. 54 Collinson, Hist. Som., m1, p. 65. 
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a son by his first wife, Maud’s son William Wrothe inherited the 
third of Newton-Plecy.** His heirs continued in possession for 
many generations, one following Thomas Chaucer as forester.** 

It is perhaps significant that the Plessetises, the Durants, the 
Pecches, the Heyrouns, the Wrothes and the Gartons were all from 
Enefield, Middlesex, and held estates there as well as in Somerset. 
The later Wrothes, Heyrouns, Gartons and Durants became citizens 
of London, though John Wrothe’s son by Maud Durant probably 
retired to Somerset. A considerable knowledge of the property 
must have been current in London. Pawlet and Gascoigne were 
Somerset men. 

From this review of the holders of Newton-Plecy it must already 
be clear that the only portion that Thomas Chaucer could have held 
in 1431 was the Mortimer share. A study of the following chart 
will make this doubly certain: °° 


Ecclesia vel libera Capella vel Cantaria de Newtown-Plecy juxta North 
Pederton. 
Date Incumbent How Vacated. Patron Bishop’s Reg’s. 
1328 John de Nywton Drok 283 
1349 Robt. ob. Roser 
John Osborn (a) Hen IV Rex custos Edm. 
comitis Marchiae. 
1418 Ric Wytyng Ric. Mayne, arm (b) Bub. 147. 
1420 Will. Style per mort. RW. Thomas Chaucer, arm. Bub. 175. 
1425 Robt. Bertlot per res. WS. John Quyn, capitalis baro. Staff. 3. 
scaccarii regis, Hum. Staf- 
ford et Tho. Stawell, milites, 
John Warre et complures 
alii a. c. per Will Powlet de 
Melcomb, Robt. Burgh, cap. 
et Hugh Kene. (c) 
Robt. Laurence 
1439 Will. Edward per mut.c. RL. Will. Wroth, arm. 
1445 John Pike Edw. Hull custos et guber- 
nator forestarum et parci de 
Pederton etc. (d) Bec. 46. 
1453 Ric. Ford. per res. JP. Wm. Gascoigne, dom. Bec. 150. 
1460 Tho. Watch John Wroth, arm. Bec. 259. 
1461 John Scarsy Ed. IV Rex. 
1484 Will. Tredewyn per res. JS. Hugh Sugar, Ric. Swan, 
John Comb et Ric. Hayne, 
elerici. (e) Still. 125. H 
1525 John Saunders per mort. WT. Robt. Wroth, arm. Wolsey 15. D** 


55 Weaver, Somerset Incumbents, p. 406. 
5¢ At the end of each line I have placed the letter denoting the property 
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(a) The Patent Rolls give the date, December 29, 1404. (b) It will be 
remembered that Richard Mayne was enfeoffed for life by John Garton. (c) 
The presence of the names in addition to William Pawlet’s can be under- 
stood by reference to Close Rolls, 1422-29, p. 135. (d) The position of 
Edward Hull seems significant. (e) Hugh Sugar was treasurer of Wells 
Cathedral. Hist. Mss. Com. 10th report, p. 143. It will be remembered 
that after 1445 Wells Cathedral held the Gascoigne interest in Newton-Plecy. 


It is clear that wherever there is an undoubted series the order of 
presentation is preserved with great care. The last seven, D, P, H, 
D, P, H, D, illustrate this perfectly. Since I have taken the pro- 
visional liberty of marking Chaucer’s presentation P, the first 
four, P, H, P, H, seem to belie this regularity. Ruud quotes a 
document of August 21, 1421, that removes this difficulty and 
makes it certain that Chaucer did hold the Mortimer property: 


Henricus etc. venerabile etc, episcopo Bathoniensie et Wellensi, salutem. 
Sciatis quod Willhelmus Wroth in curia nostra coram justiciariis nostris 
apud Westmonasterium per consideracionem ejusdem curie nostre recu- 
peravit presentacionem suam versus Thomam Chaucer, armigerum, et 
Willhelmum “that was parish prest of Newton-Plecy” capellanum de 
Newton-Plecy que vacat et ad suam spectat donacionem per defaltam 
ipsorum Thome et Willhelmi “that was etc.” et ideo vobis mandamus quod, 
non obstantibus reclamacionibus predectarum Thome et Willhelmi ad 
presentationem predicti Willhelmi Wroth ad liberam capellam predictam 
idoneam personam admittis. 


Ruud comments: 


I am not clear what happened, but venture to surmise that Chaucer and 
Wroth held the presentation jointly, that by a very natural oversight, 
Chaucer had inadvertently exercised his right out of turn and that it 
required a friendly suit to set the matter straight.*® 


The facts show that this was a very good guess. It seems that 
Ruud’s other doubt about Chaucer’s rights in Newton-Plecy (‘ By 
what right Chaucer held the advowson I do not know—it can 
hardly have been as sub-forester of North Petherton, within which 
parish the manor of Newton-Plecy lay”) °° is answered at the same 
time. 

In all these facts there is nothing to contradict the received 
tradition that Geoffrey held the forestership of North Petherton 


responsible for the particular presentation, P for Peeche, D for Durant, 
H for Heyroun. 58 Ibid., p. 59. 
57 Ruud, Thomas Chaucer, pp. 59-60. °° Ibid. 
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and much to confirm it. We may believe that Geoffrey and 
Philippa were married early enough for Thomas to have been 
their legitimate son. Thomas was definitely connected with 
Somerset at the time when a Geoffrey was forester of North 
Petherton. Thomas used the arms of a Geoffrey Chaucer and no 
other Geoffrey Chaucer has been identified in the time of Richard 
II. Nothing really remains of Langhans’ contentions except the 
extremely doubtful question of the arms. 
RussELL Krauss 
New York University 


CHAUCERIANA 
1. Worthy. (A 43 etc.) 


Manly glosses this word, ‘dignified, of good social position.’ 
Skeat and Greenlaw give no gloss, while Liddell gives various 
definitions, such as ‘brave,’ ‘ excellent,’ ‘substantial.’ The word 
seems to have some such meaning as ‘ able,’ ‘ fit,’ ‘ suitable,’ ‘ hav- 
ing such qualities as to be deserving of or adapted to some specified 
thing.’ These qualities may have different connotations. When 
Chaucer says ‘a worthy woman’ he may mean she has qualities 
often humorously attributed to women, as love of talking, fickleness 
(‘ Housbondes at chirche dore she hadde fyue’), etc. To define 
the qualities, one would have to know what the medieval English- 
man thought the characteristics of a ‘ worthy’ or typical person (of 
any status) were. Such a definition seems to be implied in the 
Wife of Bath’s description of her husbands (D 8): 


And alle were worthy men in hir degree. 


2. Sangwyn. (A333) 


Chaucer tells us that the Franklin is a sanguine man, that he 
has a generous nature, that he loves fine food, and that he gives 
himself over to absolute pleasure or ‘ pleyn delit.? Such a descrip- 
tion is in accord with medieval conceptions of the sanguine humor. 
The Secreta Secretorum (EETS, ex. ser., LXXIV, pp. 219-220) 
says: 

The sangyne by kynde sholde lowe Ioye and laghynge, and company of 
women, and moche Slepe and syngynge: he shal be hardy y-nowe, of good 
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will and wythout malice: he shalbe flesshy, his complexcioi shalbe lyght 
to hurte and to empeyre for his tendyrnesse, he shall haue a goode stomake, 
good dygescioh, and good delyueraunce: and yf he be wovndid he shalbe 
sone be holde, he shall be fre and lyberall, of fayre semblaunt, and dylyuer 
ynowe of body. 


(Cf. also, Thomas Elyot, The Castel of Helth, chap. I1; John Davies 
of Hereford, ‘ Microcosmosus,’ Works, ed. Grosart, I, p. 31; Robert Burton, 
The Anatomy of Melancholy, New York, 1924, p. 262; and Thomas Vicary, 
The Anatomie of the Bodie of Man, EETS., ex. ser., LI, p. 41.) 


3. Moral vertu. (A307 etc.) 


Skeat gives various meanings for vertu (‘virtue,’ ‘ power,’ 
‘mental faculty,’ ‘magic influence,’ etc.), and glosses moral as 
‘excellent in character.’ Liddell in his vocabulary glosses vertu as 
‘ efficacy,’ and gives no meaning for moral ; but in the notes he says, 

Moral in M.E. refers rather to the civil and social, than to the 

religious duties, of man, so that moral vertu is nearly equivalent to N. E. 
practical wisdom. 
Greenlaw gives no definition for moral, and glosses vertu ‘ power, 
virtue.’ Manly’s notes state that sownynge in moral vertu means 
‘making for righteousness, tending to virtue.’ 

There are only seven instances of the word moral in Chaucer: 

A. Prol. 307 — Souninge in moral vertu was his speche 
B. Mel. 2130 —It is a moral tale vertuous 
C. Pard. 325 — Tel us som moral thing, that we may lere 
C. Pard. 460— A moral tale yet I yow telle can 
TC. II. 167— For greet power and moral vertu here 
Is selde y-seye in o persone y-fere 
TC. IV. 1672— But moral vertue, grounded upon trouthe 
That was the cause I first hadde on yow routhe 
TC. V. 1856 —O moral Gower, this book I directe 


From these passages, it would seem that moral has much the same 
meaning in Chaucer as in N.E. Chaucer begins his ‘ moral tale 
vertuous,’ and the Melibeus turns out to be just the kind of tale 
we would call ‘a moral tale of virtue.’ (Cf. Manly’s note to B 2123.) 
The third and fourth uses are moral tales, and the second use con- 
nects moral tale with vertuous ; the first, fifth, and sixth uses are of 
moral vertu; and the last use is of moral man. Furthermore, we 
know Gower to have been moral in the sense in which we undertand 
the word today. Manly’s gloss, therefore, would seem to be the cor- 
rect one. Moral vertu means moral virtue and not practical wis- 
dom. There is nothing of practical wisdom in Melibeus. 
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4, 


Wel coude he fortunen the ascendent 
Of his images for his pacient. (A 417-8) 
In glossing this passage, Manly repudiates Liddell’s and Green- 
law’s interpretations, saying, 
The ymages for which the doctor chose fortunate ascendants . . . were 
certainly not the wax images described by most commentators on this 


passage. Those were, I think, used only in ‘black magic,’ with unlawful 
ceremonies, to injure persons represented by the images. 


Manly seems quite right in stating that Chaucer’s doctor is not en- 
gaged in black magic. But other commentators have pointed out 
that natural magic may be for good or evil, as Chaucer indicates in 
the Hous of Fame (ll. 1265-70), where he saw, 


. . clerkes eek, which conne wel 
Al this magyke naturel, 
That craftely don hir ententes, 
To make, in certeyn ascendentes, 
Images, lo, through which magyk 
To make a man ben hool or syk. 


Further, in describing Thebit ben Corat’s well known work on 
images, Lynn Thorndike states: 

The images described are astronomical or astrological and must be con- 
structed under prescribed constellations in order to fulfill the end sought. 
Often, however, they are human forms rather than astronomical figures. 

Thebit expressly states that the material of which they are made 
or upon which they are engraved is unimportant, .. .1 


Again, in describing Of images and rings, Thorndike relates that 
the writer 
describes an astrological image which will cause men to reverence and 


obey you, will repel your enemies in terror, afflict the envious, send visions, 
and perform other marvelous . . . feats .. .? 


From the foregoing passages, then, it would seem that images in 
white or ‘natureel’ magic may be for good or evil, and may be 
of any substance—wax, mud, metal, etc. 


CARROLL CAMDEN, JR. 
The Rice Institute 


1 History of Magic and Experimental Science, 1, 665-6. 
* Thorndike, 11, 258. Cf. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, III. iv, II. v, 
Iv. iii, and John Swan, Speculum Mundi, Cambridge, 1635, p. 352. 
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SOLAS IN THE MILLER’S TALE 


Chaucer’s characterization in The Muller’s Tale of Absolon the 
parish-clerk includes a description of Absolon’s musical inclina- 
tions. He could 


+ + + pleyen songes on a small rubible; 
Ther-to he song som-tyme a loud quinible; 
And as wel coude pleye on his giterne. 
In al the toun nas brewhous ne taverne 
That he ne visited with his solas, 
Ther any gaylard tappestere was. 
Canterbury Tales, ll. 3331-36. 


Not only did he posses some musical talents but he also made use 
of them at those taverns in which lively barmaids served—so one 
may loosely paraphrase Chaucer’s lines. But while the general 
sense of the passage is clear, the exact meaning of line 3335 seems 
to me to have been obscured by the accepted gloss of the word solas. 
Skeat glossed it pleasure, solace, and the phrase has thus always 
been translated for his pleasure. Had Chaucer written for his 
solas instead of with his solas Skeat’s gloss could not be questioned, 
but a collation of the texts of the six manuscripts published by the 
Chaucer Society reveals that each manuscript reads with his solas. 
Furthermore, there is no likelihood that the two prepositions were 
in Chaucer’s time in any sense synonymous; the N.#.D. has no 
citation which allows with and for a similar meaning, nor does 
Chaucer in analogous passages use any preposition but for when 
expressing purpose. Compare, for example, Romaunt of the Rose, 
ll. 5068-70: 


But she, for solace or for pley, 
May a jewel or other thing | 
« 


Hence the phrase in question must mean accompanied by his 
“ solas,” and solas cannot mean pleasure or solace. 

Now these six lines are concerned with Absolon’s musical accom- 
plishments, and it would seem reasonable to suppose that solas has 
some musical significance. When the hexachord system was de- 
veloped by Guido d’Arezzo the notes of that scale were designated 
not by letters, as is now more common, but by the Latin syllables 
ut, re, mt, fa, sol, la. Chaucer’s word seems—like the Elizabethan 
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fa-la-la—to refer to this terminology. And the line hence means 
“That he did not visit with his singing, his sol-las.” + 

There is in the British Museum MS. Arundel 292, f. 71 verso, 
an early fourteenth-century poem which discloses that the hexa- 
chord terminology was well known in England by Chaucer’s time.* 
The writer, a monk, complains that secular music, which was based 
upon the hexachord, is much more difficult to learn to sing than 
the plainsong of church music. 


Of effauz and elami: ne coud y nevere are, 
I fayle faste in the fa: it files al my fare. 
Yet ther ben other notes: sol and ut and la, 
And that froward file: that men clepis fa. 
ll. 38-41. 


Similarly, Piers Plowman, Text C, Passus VIII, 1. 31: 


Yut can ich nother solfye ne synge: ne a seyntes 
lyf rede.* 


Chaucer’s use of solas, then, was readily understood by an en- 
lightened fourteenth-century audience ; every gentleman. was taught 
solmisation—his do-re-mis—by French music-masters. 

I have not been able to find in Middle English an exact parallel 
to Chaucer’s use of solas, but when one sees how variously the 


hexachord terminology was employed one does not feel that such 
a parallel is necessary to find. Chaucer might as well have written 
ut-las or re-las; his choice of solas seems to have been governed 
merely by the requirements of euphony and the end-rhyme. 


FLETCHER COLLINS, JR. 
Yale University 


1 The spelling of the word offers the only possible objection to this inter- 
pretation. One might suppose that Chaucer and the scribes would have 
spelled it sollas had he been referring to the hexachord. But in Latin the 
o of sol is long, and had Chaucer or the scribes spelled the word with two 
l’s the o would have been shortened and the meaning obscured. It is 
perhaps significant that Goethe, in two lyrics, Die Spréde and Die Bekehrte, 
uses so la[sic] as the basis of his refrains. 

2 Printed by T. Wright and Halliwell Relique Antique, 1, 292. 

* Later examples in English poetry of the use of hexachord terminology 
could be multiplied; Skelton’s Colin Clout, 1. 107, contains the word 
a-la-my-re, and Edmund in King Lear, Act 1, scene 2, ll. 152-4, says, “O 
these eclipses do portend these divisions! Fa, sol, la, mi.” 


TWO NOTES ON CHAUCER 


TWO NOTES ON CHAUCER 
I 


Professor Manly, in his volume of selections from the Canter- 
bury Tales, says (note to 1, 1850) that “in ME to-nyght regularly 
means the night just past (cf. vi1, 4116).” It seems to me that in 
the majority of instances the text of Chaucer does not support this 
view. 

Of the use to which Professor Manly refers, the Bradley-Strat- 
mann Middle-English Dictionary gives two unquestionable exam- 
ples, but it also gives one citation of to niht with the future of the 
verb. The NED. lists three primary meanings for the adverb: 


1. On this very night (i. e. the night now present). 
b. On any night (as contrasted with the next day). 
2. On the night following this day. 
3. On the night just past; last night. (‘Perhaps only said in the morn- 
ing.) Obs. exc. dial. 


Citations from before 1400 are given for all but 1 b. 

According to the Concordance, to nyght is used nine times in 
all of Chaucer’s works. In seven instances—A. Rv. 4253, B. Sh. 
1468, D. Fri. 1636, E. Mch. 2253, LGW. 1710, TC. 111. 669, and 
TC. V. 1169—it is used with the present or future of the verb, and 
hence cannot refer to past time. The remaining two cases—B. NP. 
4116 and C. Pard. 673—require a closer inspection. 

B. NP. 4116 occurs early in the opening discussion of Chanti- 
cleer’s dream, and the beginning of the scene is placed “in a 
daweninge ” (B. NP. 4072). Now Chaucer recognized two differ- 
ent kinds of day: (1) the artificial day, which extends from sun- 
rise to sunset, and (2) the vulgar day, which extends from the 
break of day until “ verrey nyght ” and thus includes the periods 
of dawn and twilight. (See headings to Astrolabe, Part II, Nos. 
7? and 9.) If Chaucer normally considered day the equivalent of 
vulgar day, or if the sun had risen between the opening of the 
scene and Pertelote’s words, to nyght here refers to the night just 
past. But there is no evidence for either of these views, and both 
are implicitly contradicted by “ For it was day” in B. NP. 4363. 
The context indicates that in this case to nyght means “on this 
very night ” (NED. To-night, A1). 

The interpretation of C. Pard. 673 is apparently easy and in 
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reality difficult. The scene is set “ Longe erst er pryme rong of 
any belle” (C. Pard. 662) and the three rioters swear to kill Death 
“er it be nyght.” Hence, to nyght must refer to the night past. 
But the difficulty lies in the interpretation of C. Pard. 662. No one 
has recently questioned seriously that pryme in Chaucer normally 
means 9 a. m., but in this particular instance two contrary assump- 
tions seem fair: (1) that prime rung by a bell indicates a church 
service, and (2) that the service of prime retained its position at 
the beginning of the day after the civil use of the word had changed. 
If these assumptions are correct, “ Longe erst er pryme rong” 
means long before day. The abnormal interpretation of pryme is 
supported by the fact that this is the only case of the ringing of 
prime in Chaucer and by the probability that rioters would drink 
until very late rather than start early in the morning (unless, of 
course, the Pardoner wished to impress his audience with the extent 
of the drinkers’ depravity). 

Whether or not this suggestion be accepted, it is established by 
at least eight of the nine cases that the normal meanings of to 
nyght in Chaucer coincide with the first two definitions given by 
the NED. 


Il 


The word undern, used only three times by Chaucer, has been 
frequently a subject for annotation. The most valuable studies are 
by Skeat (Oxford Chaucer, v, 345), and F. Tupper (“Anglo-Saxon 
Deg-mel”, PMLA., X, 1895, 164-170), and H. B. Hinckley (Notes 
on Chaucer, 142 and 195). They prove conclusively that in ME in 
general wndern had several meanings, but they fail to agree upon 
the interpretation given it by Chaucer. Since appeal to uses of the 
word by other ME writers has failed to produce a clear under- 
standing, two courses only are left open to scholars: to admit 
frankly that no definite meaning can be arrived at, or to restrict 
the bases of the interpretation to evidence afforded by Chaucer’s 
poetry. 

From the occurrence of wndern in B. NP. 4412 nothing can be 
deduced, but the other two uses (E. Cl. 260 and 981) are both 
helpful, since they correspond respectively to Petrarch’s hora 
prandwu and hora tertia. It has been established (Troilus and 
Criseyde, ed. R. K. Root, notes to 11. 1163, 11. 1557, and v. 1126) 
from Chaucer’s poetry that dinner began between ten and eleven 
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in the morning. To attempt to reduce the dinner-hour to an exact 
point of time would be absurd, but it is fair to assume 10:30 a. m. 
as a normal time. Apparently hora tertia is as slippery an expres- 
sion as undern, but if in civil use prime was at 9 a. m. and noon at 
midday, it seems justifiable to assume that in civil use terce 
referred to a point or period of time somewhere between. There is 
some reason to infer that hora prandu = dinner-time = c. 10:30 
a. m.—=undern = hora tertia. That Chaucer may have used 
undern in two different senses is a possibility that cannot be elimi- 
nated, but the interpretation here suggested is opposed by no posi- 
tive evidence in the text of Chaucer. 


GEORGE P. Faust 


Princeton University 


TWO NOTES ON WIDSITH 
1. Amopingas 


The tribal name Amopingas occurs in Widsith in 1. 86, as a dat. 
pl., Amothingum. The initial a of this name was presumably 
short, since there was no syncope of the vowel of the second 
syllable. No satisfactory connexion for Amopingas has hitherto 
been found. An excellent summary of opinion before 1912 is 
given by R. W. Chambers.” 

Names in -ingas are a very old type, derived either from personal 
names or from place-names, and they originally denoted the 
inhabitants of the areas involved, rather than the areas them- 
selves. The particular name now under consideration has a 
Germanic look, by virtue of its } no less than its suffix. In search- 
ing for a connexion, I turned first to the Scandinavian records, 
which, I hoped, might reveal, if not the tribal name itself, then 
at least the personal name or the place-name from which, by the 
addition of the suffix -ing, the tribal name was formed. 


1K. Luick, Hist. Gram. der engl. Sprache, 1 (Leipzig, 1914), §306 
(p. 284). But E. Sievers, Festgabe fiir Felix Liebermann (Halle, 1921), p. 6, 
marks the a long. 

2 Widsith (Cambridge, 1912), p. 215. For later conjectures, see J. 
Marquart, Festschrift Vilhelm Thomsen (Leipzig, 1912), p. 108, and 
G. Langenfelt, Toponymics (Upsala, 1920), p. 56. 

3 E. Ekwall, English Place-Names in -ing (Lund, 1923), pp. 103 f., 120 ff. 
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If from OE Amopingas we take away the suffix, we have left 
a base Amop (earlier *Amup) which, put into Old Norse, gives a 
form QOmd.* And a place-name in just this form actually appears 
in the Scandinavian records. Thus, one may find three references 
for it in the index of F. Jénsson’s four-volume edition of the 
Heimskringla of Snorri Sturluson (Copenhagen, 1893-1901). The 
name occurs in cap. 29 of the Ynglingasaga, cap. 79 of the Olafssaga 
Tryggv., and cap. 117 of the Olafssaga helga. The editor records, 
alongside the reading Qmd (which he adopts in his normalized 
text), a variant reading Omd. The sound-shift md > md seems 
to have begun circa 1200.5 Other variant readings show a further 
sound-shift md > nd, obviously of later date. Our name also 
appears, in the form QOmd, in a list of island-names preserved in 
two mss of the Snorra Edda;"* more precisely, Omd is listed as 
an island-heiti. 

ON Qmé occurs in the nom., dat. and acc. sg.; I have not found 
an example of the gen. sg. In all three cases the form of the word 
is the same: Omd. 8. Bugge comments as follows on the form: 

The reading Qmd with 3 shows that formerly there was a vowel between 
m and 


It may be added that the initial 9 of the name, which can be 
explained only as the result of u-umlaut of an original a, indicates 
that the lost vowel was an wu. The uniformity of the case-forms 
reminds one of 6-stem inflexion, but here the need of supposing a 
double syncope makes trouble, although ON fjold < *felupu 
might be brought forward as a parallel. It seems simpler on the 
whole to classify Omd with ON mjélk < *meluk-, reckoning it 
fem. ¢-stem.® 

From the three references to OmS in the Heimskringla we learn 
that (1) it lay in the northern part of Halogaland, and (2) it 
included Thrandarnes. Munch accordingly identified Om6 with 
the island of Hinn. He wrote: 


‘For the u-umlaut, see A. Noreen, Altisl. und Altnorw. Grammatik * 
(Halle, 1923), §77, 1 (p. 69); for the syncope, ibid., §155 (p. 135). 

® Ibid., §238, lb (p. 175). 

* Ibid., §258, 2 (p. 188). 

™ This list is included by F. J6énsson in his Den Norsk-Islandske Skjalde- 
digtning (Copenhagen, 1912-1915), Al, p. 689 and BI, p. 678. 

® Norske Gaardnawne, ed. O. and K. Rygh, Xvi (Kristiania, 1905), p. 411. 

* For such inflexions see A. Noreen, op. cit., §417 (p. 285). 
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Omd, the well known Hindg, the largest island in Norway, or at least 
the eastern part of that island, where Throndenes lies.?® 


This identification has been challenged, however, by O. Rygh, who 
points out that Hinn as well as Omd is listed under eyja-hettt in 
the Snorra Edda, and argues that the two names refer to different 
islands. He prefers to identify Om®d with the modern And¢g, an 
island to the north of Hinn." To Rygh’s arguments it may be 
objected, first of all, that the Eddic list is not so much a list of 
islands as of island-heitis, and since in the technic of variation a 
part may stand for the whole it is entirely possible that Omd and 
Hinn, in strictness names for the eastern and western parts respec- 
tively of the same island, may each have been used by the skalds — 
for the island as a whole or for the concept “island” as such. 
Moreover, the specific statement in the Oldfssaga helga that 
Thrandarnes lay in Om® cannot lightly be set aside. Finally, the 
modern name And by virtue of its vocalism cannot plausibly be 
identified with ON Omd. We must therefore hold fast to Munch’s 
identification. 

The passage in the Ynglingasaga in which the place-name Omd 
occurs has a special interest. Snorri tells us that King A®dils of 
Sweden had a horse named Hrafn, which he sent to Halogaland, 
as a present for King Godgestr. The gift, however, proved fatal 
to Godgestr, for Hrafn ran away with him and threw him, and 
that was the king’s bane. This fatal fall from horseback took 
place 4 Omd & Hadlogalandi. In the sixth century, then, it would 
appear, Om®d was a place important enough to have a king whose 
name and manner of death are preserved to us in story. 

Snorri no doubt got his information about Godgestr from a 
famous tenth-century poem, the Hdleygjatal of Eyvindr skald- 
aspillir..* The name of Godgestr also appears in the genealogy of 
the kings of Halogaland, and from his position in the genealogy 
Snorri seems to have been right in making him a contemporary of 


10P, A. Munch, Annaler for nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, 1846, 
88. 

11 Norske Gaardnavne, xvi, 404f.; S. Bugge, on p. 411 of the same 
volume, records his agreement with Rygh. 

12The fragments of this poem which have come down to us are in- 
cluded by F. Jénsson in his Den Norsk-Islandske Skjaldedigtning, Al, 
pp. 68 ff. and Bl, pp. 60ff. Unluckily the strophe devoted to Godgestr 
is exceedingly fragmentary. 
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King Adils of Sweden (the Eadgils of Beowulf).* Belsheim 
comments as follows on the whole matter: 


Godgestr, according to story, is a king on the island of Omd in Hiloga- 
land, and one of the ancestors of the Hlada-jarlar, later so famous. 
Heimgestr is his son. They are named in immediate sequence in the 
genealogy of the kings of Halogaland. Behind these names we no doubt 
have a right to see historical persons, tribal chieftains of the Migration 
Period.** 


We may conclude that the Amopingas of Widsith were the 
inhabitants of the island of Omd (modern Hinng) in Hélogaland 
(modern Helgeland), Norway. If the ruling dynasty of Om®d in 
the sixth century held an overlordship of Halogaland in general, 
as Snorri’s way of speaking and the genealogy of the Halogaland 
kings would seem to indicate, the English poet may have been 
referring to the inhabitants of Haélogaland as a whole. 


2. Geflegan 


The tribal name Geflegan occurs in 1. 60, in the dat. pl., as 
Gefflegum.®> I analyze the name into an epitheton ornans, Gefl-, 
followed by the name proper, Egan. The latter shows the regular 
Anglian and Kentish phonetic development of a primitive *Aujaniz, 
the Aviones (i.e. Aujones) of Tacitus.*® The epithetic Gefl- also 
shows Anglian and Kentish (as against West-Saxon) vocalism. 
It may be explained in either of two ways. We may take it as 
the adjective gefol (WS giefol) ‘hospitable’ with the syncope of 
the -o- which one would expect in composition with Egan; to be 
compared is the Beorht-Dene of Beowulf. On the other hand, 
we may have to do with an abstract noun *geflu ‘hospitality’ 
derived from the adjective. Such a noun would of course lose its 
final vowel in composition.’ To be compared on this interpreta- 


18 The genealogy was printed in 1880 in the Edda Snorra Sturlusonar, 
ed. K. Gislason et al. (Copenhagen, 1848-1887), 111, 459, note 1. 

14 Einar Belsheim, Norge og Vest-Europa i Gammal Tid (Oslo, 1925-), 
p. 461. 

18 For the doubling of the consonant before 1, see K. Biilbring, Alt- 
englisches Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 1902), § 546, ¢ (p. 221). 

1¢ For the initial vowel, see K. Luick, op. cit., § 194 (p. 179); for the g, 
see K. Biilbring, op. cit., §458a (p. 181). 

7 J. and E. M. Wright, Old English Grammar* (London, 1925), § 618 
(p. 321). 
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tion are such names as Ar-Scyldingas, Hred-Gotan. The name 
Gefl-Egan, then, means ‘the hospitable Egan’ or ‘the hospitality- 
Egan’ and loses its enigmatic character. 


Kemp MALONE 


THE INFLUENCE OF LEGAL RESEARCH IN 
BROADENING ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


In his instructive and interesting article “ Words” (Cornell Law 
Quarterly, 14: 263-273), Professor T. F. T. Plucknett of the Har- 
vard Law School showed how linguistic research has aided the study 
of legal origins and development by contributing facts about the 
sources and changing usage of legal terms. But he did not com- 
ment particularly on the fact that conversely legal research has had 
its influence on the field of linguistics. By re-establishing words 
long obsolete and by introducing words that were never current in 
English (or at least were not recorded in material that has sur- 
vived), historians and students of medieval law are contributing to 
the enlargement of the English vocabulary. 

A number of words have been reinstated in English after one or 
two centuries of obsolescence or even complete oblivion. The New 
English Dictionary records certain examples of these. For instance, 
scotale, a means of extortion in which foresters required the com- 
mon people to gather and buy ale made from grain confiscated by 
the foresters, is unrepresented in NED. from 1660 until 1874, the 
date of the appearance of Stubbs’ Constitutional History. Also 
from Stubbs comes the first nineteenth century quotation for sac 
(sac and soc, Old English rights of jurisdiction whose exact sig- 
nificance is still debatable) after a gap of two centuries, the last 
quotation in the continuous line being 1657. 

In certain other cases of reappearance, although present-day 
readers of legal material are familiar with the words, there is no 
record of the recent usage in NED. Such is the case of the verb 
mainprize. Although the substantive mainprize is represented by 
a continuous series of quotations, the last illustration of the verb 
is dated 1681. The word, however, is used to-day,—for example, in 
Pollock and Maitland’s History of English Law (1895), 11, 582: 
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If a man was arrested he was usually replevied (replegiatus) or main- 
prised (manucaptus), that is to say, he was set free so soon as some 
sureties (plegii) undertook (manuceperunt) or became bound for his 
appearance in court. 


It is likewise found in modern translations of medieval documents, 
as in Miss Bateson’s Borough Customs (Selden Soc.) (1904), 1, 99: 


if distress be delivered by pledge or mainprise of any one, if he who is 
replevied or mainprised does not come to justify himself as he ought to do, 
let his pledges or his mainpernours be distrained to produce him... . 


The phrase in mercy, meaning ‘ subject to an amercement,’ last 
illustrated in NHD. under the date 1768, is again current, being 
found with particular frequency in translations of medieval works. 


1890. Select Civil Pleas (Selden Soc.), W. P. Baildon. I, 44. Judg- 
ment: Let them have their seisin thereof, and James is in mercy for the 
unjust detention. (translation) 

1891. The Court Baron (Selden Soc.), F. W. Maitland and W. P. Bail- 
don. 50. Out of thy mouth will I judge thee, William, thou wicked 
servant. Wherefore this court awardeth that thou be in mercy. (trans- 
lation) 

1895. History of English Law, Sir F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland. 
II, 512. We can hardly doubt that at first the declaration that a man 
is in the king’s or the lord’s mercy implies that the king or the lord may, 
if he pleases, take all his goods. 

1914. Year Books of Richard II. 12 Richard II. (Ames Foundation), 
G. F. Deiser. 161. The judgment was that the plaintiffs take nothing 
by their writ, but be in the mercy for their false plaint. ... (paraphrase) 


Another instance of revival of usage brought about by legal re- 
search is multer, which is used both as an adjective ‘legitimate’ 
and as a substantive ‘a legitimate child.’ Although the final 
quotation in NED. for the adjective is dated 1549, and for the 
substantive 1766, the following examples show nineteenth and 
twentieth century revived usage, in all cases selected from trans- 
lations of the Year Books. 


1. adjective 

1866. Year Books 20 & 21 Edward I. (Rolls), A. J. Horwood. 192. 
Tiltone (for W.) They can not demand anything; for the reason that he 
was a bastard; ready &e. 

_Payn. He was mulier; ready &c. 

1905. Year Books 18 & 19 Edward III. (Rolls), L. O. Pike. 36. he 
alleged bastardy in our person, whereupon, after we had come to issue, 
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it was sent to the Bishop of Lincoln, who afterwards certified that we are 
mulier.... 


2. substantive 


1873. Year Books 21 & 22 Edward I. (Rolls), A. J. Horwood. 306. 
since therefore the writ will not abate by reason of the later seisin of him 
who is the “ mulier,” consequently it does not abate by the seisin of him 
who was a bastard... . 


1905. Year Books 18 & 19 Edward III. (Rolls), L. O. Pike. 40. 
Persons of Holy Church hold such persons (born before the marriage of 
their parents) to be muliers. ... 


Besides reintroducing words which were formerly a part of the 
English vocabulary, historio-legal activity has familiarized students 
of medieval law with certain words which were apparently not 
adopted in English at the iime they were current in Anglo-Norman, 
but which have been more or less freely used by writers of the 
present day. The verb afforce, meaning ‘ to add members to a dead- 
locked jury in order to secure a decision,’ and its derivative noun 
afforcement illustrate such an adoption. For afforce NED. cites 
Hallam’s Middle Ages (1818) and Stubbs’ Select Charters (1870). 
I might add a quotation dated 1865 from F. M. Nichols’ transla- 
tion of Britton (Iv, xii, 4), “ And if the attainors cannot agree in 
one opinion, let them be afforced by others.” For afforcement NED. 
quotes Hallam (op. cit.) and Stubbs’ Constitutional History 
(1874). The word is also found in Pollock and Maitland’s 
History of English Law (1895), 11, 671 (index). 

Two other words, used perhaps oftener in translating medieval 
documents for modern readers than in independent writings, are 
unrepresented in NED. Because of this fact I treat them more 
fully than my other illustrations, giving their etymology and a 
series of quotations from Anglo-Norman as well as from English. 
In neither case, so far as I can discover, was the word borrowed 
into ME. The first of the two, achieve in the sense ‘ do homage, 
acknowledge as feudal lord,’ is still rare in English; but the other, 
mainpast, is more widely used, and is noted in Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary (1931).* 

AN. achever (se chever, achevir, chevir) is apparently the same 
word as OF. achever, which, according to NED, is “formed from 
the phrase d chief (venir).” ‘The medieval L. equivalent is accapi- 


* Webster gives no etymology and a single illustrative quotation. 
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tare, a form which has given the vernacular achater, occasionally 
found in England with the meaning ‘do homage.’? Examples of 
achever follow. 


1278. Rotuli P. 11, no. 50. les auncestres lavaunt dit Richard . . . unkes 
a luy ne chevyrent, par nule manere de servise. (the ancestors of the 
aforesaid Richard . . . never achieved to him by any manner of service.) 

ca. 1289. Mirror of Justices (Selden Soc.) 190. soit qe B. tiegne cent 
liveres de terre de A. par service de xx. li par an, e cil B. doigne ent 
sa moiete en pur aumoine ou en mariage ou pur le service de une rose 
a C., cil avient qe cest B. forface ou alliene quant qil ad, par cest 
estatut nest ordene nule remedie a C., qi estoit achever a A. (suppose 
that B. holds 100 librates of land of A. by the service of twenty pounds, 
and gives half of it to C. in frank almoign or in marriage, or by the 
service of a rose, if then it happens that this B. commits a forfeiture 
or alienates what he has, no remedy is ordained by this statute for C., 
who has to achieve to A.) 

1292. Britton (Oxford, 1865) III. iv. 12. Et si teus tenauntz ne voil- 
lent a autre seignur achever, adounc soint il eydez par noster bref al 
viscounte del lu. .'. (And if such tenants are not willing to achieve to 
another lord, let them be aided by our writ to the sheriff of the place .. .) 

1293-4. Perey Chartulary (Surtees Soc.) 130. com je sui achevi a 
Henri de Perci des tenementz qe jeo tienk de lui en Foston... (that 
I have achieved to Henry Perey for the tenements which I hold of him in 
Foston. .. .) 


The definition of achever given by F. M. Nichols in the glossary 
(11, 365) of his edition of Britton (Oxford, 1865) ‘to transfer one’s 
homage or that of his tenant’ is incorrect in the use of the word 
transfer; for although the act of achieving usually occurred as the 
result of a breach of fealty with the old lord, it is not necessarily so, 
as the following quotation from Brition (111. iii. 2) shows. 


Et de heirs femeles, ou heritage . . . descent a plusours filles, ou lour 
issue cum a un heir, voloms ge la eynzneece nous face homage pur totes 
ses parceners, et ge les autres achevent a la eynznesce. (in the case of 


2 An example may be given from Britton (Oxford, 1865) II. x. 1. 1292. 
Uncore i ad une manere de purchaz ge hom purchace par attornement 
de rente ou de autre service bon gre ou maugre les tenauntz, cum qi 
attornast soen tenaunt de achater a un autre estraunge persone de ses 
services issauntz de acun tenement. (There still remains another kind 
of purchase, which is made by attornment of rent or other service, with 
or without the consent of the tenants, as where one attorns his tenant 
to become subject to a stranger, as concerning his services issuing out 
of some tenement.) 
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heirs female, where a heritage descends to several daughters or their issue 
as one heir, we will that the eldest do homage to us for all her parceners, 
and that the others do homage to the eldest.) 


In New English, achieve appears both in translations and in 
independent use by modern scholars. 


1895. Mirror of Justices (Selden Soc.), W. J. Whittaker. 130. the 
tenants shall leave their mesne lords and achieve themselves immediately 
to the chief lords. (translation) 

1895. Mirror of Justices (Selden Soc.), W. J. Whittaker. 130, footnote 1. 
If the mesne lord drops out of the tenure by forfeiting his rights, the 
sub-tenant must achieve himself (se accapitare) to the superior lord, 
whose immediate tenant he now becomes. 

1895. History of English Law, Sir F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland. 
II, 274. her sisters will hold of her; they will ‘achieve’ (accapitare) to 
her, that is, will recognize her as their head. ' 


The second of the two words I am discussing is mainpast. AN. 
meynpast < Med. L. manupastus (< Cl. L. manu +-pastus, pa. pple. 
of pasco ‘I feed’) means literally ‘ one brought up or fed by hand,’ 
and occurs in legal usage with two related meanings. 


1. a dependent, a young person brought up in one’s household 

1292. Britton (Oxford, 1865) I. ix. 3. Et mesme le jugement deyvent 
encoure ceuz, qi par appels de felonies sunt atteyntz, qe il le seal lour 
seignur, qi meynpast il sount, ou qi hommes par homage, countrefet ou 
autrement fause.... (The same judgment ought those to incur who in 
appeals of felony are attainted of counterfeiting or otherwise falsifying 
the seal of their lord whose dependent they are or whose man by 
homage. . . .) 

ca. 1298. The Court Baron (Selden Soc.) 53. vostre fiz que est vostre 
meyn past entra le gardyn le seignur . . . (your son who is your main- 
past, entered the garden of the lord. . . .) 


2. household 


ca. 1275. Ancient Usages of Winchester (Oxford, 1927), Furley. § 63, 1. 
chescun homme de la franchise de la cite ke est enpleide pust auoir trois 
rennables sumunses auant aparance . ..e pur son meinpast autretant. 
{every man of the franchise of the city who is impleaded may have three 
reasonable summonses before appearance . . . and the same for his house- 
hold.)* 


3K. W. Engeroff in his “ Untersuchung des Verwandtschafts-verhiltnisses 
der anglo-franzésischen und mittelenglischen Uberlieferungen der ‘ Usages 
of Winchester’” (Bonner Studien zur englische philologie, Heft XII, 
Bonn, 1914, p. 85) translates meinpast in this passage ‘servant.’ The 
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ca. 1289. Mirror of Justices (Selden Soc.) 152. appent dengere qi les 
recetta en cel countie en qi meinpai il furent. (let it be enquired who 
received them in this county and in whose mainpast they were.) 

1292. Britton (Oxford, 1865) I. ii. 9. de qi dixeyne ou de qi meynpast 
celi futif avera este. ... (of whose tithing or of whose mainpast such 
fugitive was... .) 


In New English mainpast has both of the meanings found in 
AN., but ‘ household’ is more frequent. The earliest example that 
I have noted occurs in 1865, but I have made no search of earlier 
sources. 


1. a dependent 

1891. The Court Baron (Selden Soc.), F. W. Maitland and W. P. 
Baildon. 53. thy son who is thy mainpast entered the lord’s garden. . . . 
(translation ) 

1892. Leet Jurisdiction in the City of Norwich (Selden Soc.), Wm. 
Hudson. 52. Of John, the servant of Geoffrey the taverner and his main- 
past.... (translation) 


2. household 


1865. Britton (Oxford, 1865), F. M. Nichols. I. ii. 9. let the coroner 
inquire of whose tithing or of whose mainpast such fugitive was... . 
(translation) 

1888. Select Pleas of the Crown (Selden Soc.), F. W. Maitland. 77. 
Richard Coffin, and Richard, Botild’s son, who were of the mainpast of 
the Prior of Taunton.... (translation) 

1895. History of English Law, Sir F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland. 
I, 555. Again instead of being in frankpledge one may be in the main- 
past of another. The head of a household answers for the appearance 
in court of the members of his household, his servants, his retainers, those 
whom his hand feeds, his manupastus or mainpast. . 

1923. History of English Law (3rd ed. ain: W. s. Holdsworth. 
III, 383. We find, especially in the local courts, remembrances of old 
rules which made the master liable for the acts of his mainpast, or the 
father liable for the acts of his children. 

SHANKS 

Carleton College 


Middle English translation reads, “and for hym-selue may habbe as vele,” 
showing, according to Dr. Engeroff’s conjecture (op. cit. 11) that the 
translator, who frequently sets over word by word with little regard for 
the sense of the passage, read something like “pur soi meme pust 
autretant.” 


OLD ENGLISH 


A DICTIONARY CORRECTION 


In a letter’ to John Murray, December 27, 1816, Lord Byron 
compares the English and Italian operas, and concludes by saying 
that the Italian theatres “ beat owr theatres all hollow.” 

Neither Webster’s (1931) nor Century (1927) defines the figure 
“beat all hollow ”; the Standard (1929) says it is a U. S. collo- 
quialism ; and the NZD. under beat 10 only gives one quotation 
using it, and that from Lowell’s works of 1879. Obviously the 
phrase is not a pure Americanism. 

In this same letter Byron creates the participial form “ recita- 
tivoed.” No dictionary makes a note of the fact. 


Marquette University J. M. 


OLD-ENGLISH GEBIDA)p 


The 2nd pl. imperative gebidep (gebides) is recorded in three 
Old-English runic inscriptions ; + on the Lancaster Cross (gibidep ? 
fore Cynbalp), on the Urswick Cross-slab (gebides*® per saule) 
and in the Falstone inscription (gebided der saule in the runes, 
gebidaed der saule in the Latin characters). Since the form with 
@ in the final syllable occurs in three independent cases it cannot 
well be dismissed as erroneous. It cannot be regarded as identical 
with the normal OE form of the 2nd pl. imperative in -a) nor 
with the type represented by the Gothic 2nd pl. imperative (bidjip). 
It seems possible that the form in -@/ is by origin that of the 2nd 
pl. pres. optative and is thus to be equated to Goth. bidjatp.* 


Hereford, England Atan 8. C. Ross 


1 Moore, Thomas: The Life, Letters and Journals of Lord Byron (Lon- 
don, 1920). P. 334. 

1 The readings of the runic inscriptions are taken from photographs kindly 
placed at my disposal by Professor Bruce Dickins of Leeds University. 

? The simplification of double consonants is common in OE runic inscrip- 
tions; compare the forms 3rd. sg. pret. ind. sete on the Urswick Cross-slab ; 
setefte (i.e. *sette efter) on the third cross at Thornhill. 

* For final s instead of b see Holmquist, On the history of the English 
present inflections, particularly -s and -th. 

“The use of the optative in the function of the imperative is well- 
known; in the present connection it will suffice if we call attention to 
the Gothic usage (see Streitberg, Gotisches Elementarbuch, Par. 307) and 
to the fact that the Slavonic imperative is formally an old optative (see 
Vondr&k, Vergleichende slavische Grammatik, m1, 119). 
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ALDHELM AND THE COMITATUS-IDEAL 


King Alfred’s statement that Aldhelm (d. 709) was the chief 
of his country’s poets? always has interested students of Old 
English literature. Some have fancied that Aldhelm may have 
been concerned in the writing of Beowulf, perhaps as adviser to 
the poet.? 

That he at least was no stranger to a leading theme in Old 
English heroic poetry is evident from some words of his to the 
clergy of Bishop Wilfrid: 


Ecce, saeculares divinae scientiae extorres si devotum dominum, quem in 
prosperitate dilexerunt, cessante felicitatis opulentia et ingruente calami- 
tatis adversitate deseruerint ac secura dulcis patriae otia exulantis domini 
pressurae praetulerint, nonne execrabilis cachinni ridiculo et gannaturae 
strepitu ab omnibus [digni] ducuntur? Quid ergo de vobis dicetur, si 
pontificem, qui vos nutrivit et extulit, in exilio solum dimiseritis? * 


This precisely expresses the comitatus-ideal, and, it might be 
added, is quite in the spirit of Wiglaf’s denunciation of Beowulf’s 
craven followers.‘ 

PUTNAM FENNELL JONES 

University of Pittsburgh 


THE STABBING OF A PORTRAIT IN ELIZABETHAN 
TRAGEDY 


The Noble Spanish Soldier, dated indefinitely before 1631, is 
generally supposed to be the revision by Day of the lost Spanish 
Fig, by Dekker and S. Rowley, for which Henslowe made a 
payment on behalf of the Admiral’s men on January 6, 1602.? 


1 William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificwm, ed. Hamilton, p. 336. 

2A. S. Cook, “The Possible Begetter of the Old English Beowulf and 
Widsith,” Trans. Conn. Acad., Xxv (1922), 335-339; cf. Klaeber, ed. of 
Beowulf (1928), pp. 439-440. 

3 Aldh. Ep. 9 (12), ed. Ehwald, p. 502. 

* Beowulf 2864-91. 

1A. H. Bullen, Collection of Old English Plays, t. 

2 Fleay, Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama 1559-1642, 01, 308; 
Greg, Henslowe’s Diary, 11, 220; Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, 11, 300, 
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I believe, however, that there is reason to date The Noble Spanish 
Soldier in 1610 or the few years immediately following.* There 
occurs in this play a theatrically effective scene (1, ii). The King, 
who has made another woman his queen, visits Onaelia in order 
to recover the contract in which he had promised marriage to her. 
Onaelia has surrounded herself with the Kydian panoply of 
despair. The King asks in surprise: 


What meane these Embleames of distresse? 

My Picture so defac’d! oppos’d against 

A holy Crosse! roome hung in blacke, and you 
Drest like chiefe Mourner at a Funerall! 


* The actual date of the play as we have it has usually been considered 
doubtful, since the sole indication is the first entry for publication in The 
Stationers’ Register (ed. Arber, Iv, 253) on May 16, 1631. The title page 
of the first edition in 1634 does not mention a performance by any com- 
pany. The printer’s foreword speaks of the stage success of the play as 
though it were of recent date, but his inability to advertise the company 
and the general vagueness of his statements indicate that he had found 
an old play, long forgotten, and was endeavoring to palm it off as a new 
one. While on the subject of the foreword, it may be suggested that the 
printer’s description of the work as posthumous (which has led E. K. 
Chambers to assert, “The printer tells us that the author was dead in 
1634” [Hlizabethan Stage, 111, 300]), may actually be no more than a 
pleasant conceit on the printing of the drama after its successful pro- 
duction. The upper limit for the dating is therefore 1631, with a strong 
probability that the play was last produced some years earlier. The 
other limit coincides with the date of Day’s Parliament of Bees (1608-16), 
from which The Noble Spanish Soldier drew several of its scenes. However, 
a piece of internal evidence, hitherto unnoticed, seems to connect The 
Noble Spanish Soldier with the child actors. The end of the stage direc- 
tion for v, iv, reads, “ King is very merry, hugging Medina very lovingly,” 
after which the King opens the scene with: “ For halfe Spaines weight in 
Ingots I’d not lose This little man to day.” Similar references to the 
size of the child actors are a commonplace in the Elizabethan drama, 
although they are usually directed at the boys who took the female réles 
in the adult companies (see Massinger’s Duke of Milan, ul, i). It seems 
incredible, however, that the important male part of Medina, the leader 
of Onaelia’s faction, would be assigned in an adult company to a child. 
The other alternative, that the remark is a joking reference to the particu- 
larly small stature of a male actor, is extremely slight. I have been un- 
able to discover any record of a play which might have been The Noble 
Spanish Soldier in the accounts of the children’s companies; but since - 
1616 marked the last year of their London performances, The Noble 
Spanish Soldier, if it be accepted as a children’s play, must have been 
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On Onaelia’s passionate answer, the following dialogue takes place: 


King. But who hath plaid the Tyrant with me thus, 
And with such dangerous spite abus’d my picture? 
Onae. The guilt of that layes claime, Sir, to your selfe; 
For, being by you ransack’d of all my fame, 
Rob’d of mine honour and deare chastity, 
Made by you[r] act the shame of all my house, 
The hate of good men and the scorne of bad, 
The song of Broome-men and the murdering vulgar, 
And left alone to beare up all these ills 
By you begun, my breast was fill’d with fire 
And wrap’d in just disdaine; and, like a woman, 
On that dumb picture wreak’d I my passions. 
King. And wish’d it had beene I? 
Onae. Pardon me, Sir: 
My wrongs were great and my revenge swell’d high. 


(There are several interesting analogues to this scene. In 1680 
Zachary Babington wrote, “A King (an inferior god) would take 
it ill to have his Image, his Picture, wilfully stab’d through and 
cut in pieces by any, because it is his.”* The reference is only 
to spiteful desecration, such as Somerset’s complaint to James I 
that someone had thrown dirt in the face of his picture. Compari- 
son may also be made with the medieval stories of the stabbing of 
the Host by Jews. An example of the defacement of a portrait 
occurs in Shakespeare’s Rape of Lucrece (1593-1594). Lucrece, 


performed before that date. The children, of course, acted in the provinces 
up to the closing of the theatres; but Day’s revision of the play would 
seem to connect it with his work for the Children of the Revels in London 
and to place it in the same general period. Day had written Law Tricks 
in 1604, The Isle of Gulls in 1606, and Humour Out of Breath in 1607-08, 
all for the Children of the Revels. Accepting Chambers’ statement that 
The Parliament of Bees is subsequent to 1608 (since it describes an 
“ antemaske,” a term which came into use only about 1608 [111, 287-88]), 
the conjecture may be made that Day, at some time around 1610, the end of 
his period of greatest activity, took the material from his Parliament of 
Bees and reworked or finished The Spanish Fig for the Children of the 
Revels as The Noble Spanish Soldier. The printer, then, who in 1634 was 
endeavoring to pass The Noble Spanish Soldier off as a new and popular 
play, would not have dared to put on the title page, even if he were aware 
that the company had last produced the play, the name of the Children of 
the Revels, who had years before stopped acting. 
* Advice to Grand Jurors in Cases of Blood (1680), p. 29. 
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gazing on a painting of scenes from the Trojan War, sees a portrait 
of Sinon, whom she compares to Tarquin: 


Here, all enrag’d, such passion her assails 
That patience is quite beaten from her breast. 
She tears the senseless Sinon with her nails, 
Comparing him to that unhappy guest 
Whose deed hath made herself herself detest. 
At last she smilingly with this gives o’er; 
“ Fool! fool! ” quoth she, “his wounds will not be sore.” 
(ll. 1562-1568) 


Clearly Onaelia has stabbed the portrait to satisfy her frustrated 
rage: “and, like a woman, On that dumb picture wreak’d I my 
passions.” The King’s question, “ And wish’d it had beene I? ”, 
and her answer indicate, however, a second motive. This enacting 
of one’s bloody intentions on an inanimate object is mentioned in 
Cutwolfe’s speech to Esdras in Nashe’s Unfortunate Traveller 
(1594): “I haue neere spent my strength in imaginarie acting 
on stone wals, what I determined to execute on thee.”*® Much 
closer to the incident in the play is a passage in Nashe’s Christs 
Teares over Jerusalem (1593): “Who stabbeth or defaceth the 
picture of a King, but would doe the like to the King himselfe, 


if he might doe it as conueniently.”*® The closest parallel, how- 
ever, occurs in Camden under the year 1591: 


That Hacket [a mad conspirator against Elizabeth’s life] boiled with 
cruell hatred against the Queen appeareth even by this, That he had often 
given out that she had forfeited her title to the Crowne, and had furiously 
defaced her Armes and Picture drawne in a table, striking his dagger 
thorow her breast.” 


In Shirley’s Traitor * (1631) the stabbing of a portrait appears 
again (Vv, ii), though in different circumstances, since here Lorenzo 
is merely accustoming himself to the idea of assassinating Alex- 
ander. 

I have been 
Practis’d already, and though no man see it, 
Nor scarce the eye of heaven, yet every day 


5 Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. McKerrow, 1, 324. 

Tbid., 11, 24. 

7 William Camden, Annales or, The History of the Most Renowned and 
Victorious Princesse Hlizabith (3rd. ed., London, 1635), p. 401. 

® Dramatic Works and Poems, ed. Gifford and Dyce, 1. 
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I kill a prince—Appear, thou tragic witness, 
[Brings forth the duke’s picture, a poniard sticking in it. 

Which, though it bleed not, I may boast a murder. 

Here first the duke was painted to the life, 

But with this pencil to the death: I love 

My brain for the invention, and thus 

Confirm’d, dare trust my resolution. 

I did suspect his youth and beauty might 

Win some compassion when I came to kill him; 

Or the remembrance that he is my kinsman, 

Might thrill my blood; or something in his title 

Might give my blood repulse, and startle nature: 

But thus I have arm’d myself against all pity, 

That when I come to strike, my poniard may 

Through all his charms as confidently wound him, 

As thus I stab his picture, and stare on it. 
[Stabs the picture. 


Lorenzo’s act has been thought to be related to the belief that a 
person may be killed by stabbing or maltreating an image of wax 
or clay—a common practice of witchcraft.® It is clear, however, 


® The only analogues to Shirley’s lines given by R. S. Forsythe are asso- 
ciated with witchcraft: see Relations of Shirley’s Plays to the Elizabethan 
Drama, p. 162. For an account of the witchcraft beliefs and methods, see 
G. L. Kittredge, Witchcraft in Old and New England, chap. III. McKerrow 
in his note (Works of Nashe, Iv, 216) to the passage quoted from Christs 
Teares reads “ picture” as “image,” and so relates the passage to this 
form of witchcraft. The context, however, does not seem to admit such 
an interpretation without a complete loss of sense. Nashe is crying out 
against murder, and, by the analogy of the stoning of the prophets, has 
introduced the idea that we commit a deadly sin in slaying another man 
when that man may be considered as the “picture” of God: “At my 
[God’s] head Jerusalem threw stones when she stoned my Heralds. Who 
stabbeth or defaceth the picture of a King, but would doe the like to the 
King himselfe, if he might doe it as conueniently? Euerie Prophet or 
messenger from the Lord representeth the person of the Lord, as a Herald 
representeth his Kings person and is the right picture of his royaltie” 
(Works, 11, 24). It seems certain that “the right picture of his royaltie ” 
clearly means “image,” but that “the picture of a King” (as partially 
indicated by the modifying “defaceth”) is no more than a concrete ex- 
ample, probably referring to Hacket in 1591, of such occurrences as are 
portrayed in the later plays and in Babington’s warning. This concrete 
example is then related to the context by the parallels which Nashe draws 
of the heralds and messengers. The concrete meaning may possibly con- 
tain the subsidiary meaning of “ picture” in the sense of “image,” but 
only in the sense that a man is the image of God. The introduction of 
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that his object is merely to nerve himself by an imaginary assas- 
sination so that he may not be restrained by pity when the crucial 
moment comes. The witchcraft belief is introduced in the following 
lines merely because his act has naturally suggested such an allu- 
sion, and not because his motive in stabbing the portrait was to 
injure the Duke by occult means: 


Methinks the duke should feel me now: is not 

His soul acquainted? can he less than tremble, 
When I lift up my arm to wound his counterfeit? 
Witches can persecute the lives of whom 

They hate, when they torment their senseless figures, 
And stick the waxen model full of pins. 

Can any stroke of mine carry less spell 

To wound his heart, sent with as great a malice? 


For conclusive proof that Lorenzo’s stabbing the portrait had 
no connection with witchcraft, we may appeal to the source, 
hitherto unnoticed, from which Shirley derived this incident. 
Lampugnano, one of the assassins of Galeas Maria Sforza of Milan 
in 1476, prepared himself for the deed by having a portrait of 
his victim painted and stabbing the picture in its various parts 
until he considered himself sufficiently prepared for the murder.’° 
Shirley has transferred this detail of the assassination of a Sforza 
to his stage account of the murder of a Medici. 

The concluding lines of the passage seem to indicate a further 
stabbing, but this time from motives of fury such as had actuated 
Onaelia: 

He smiles, he smiles upon me! I will dig 
Thy wanton eyes out, and supply the dark 


the witchcraft belief into the interpretation of the passage would result, if 
the context is considered, in the impossible conception of a man making 
a waxen image of God and trying to kill Him by sticking pins in it. 
Furthermore, the addition of “deface” (with its meaning of “cut in 
pieces”) to the stabbing of a picture, rather militates against the witch- 
craft meaning, particularly when no references can be found in Elizabethan 
times to show that stabbing a picture was considered the equivalent to 
sticking pins into a wax image. For the closest parallels see Kittredge, 
Witchcraft, pp. 92-93. 

1° For accounts of this assassination, see C. M. Ady, History of Milan 
under the Sforza, p. 112; J. G. Milligan, History of Duelling, 1, 312; 
Symonds, Renaissance in Italy, 1, 97-98; Burckhardt, Civilisation of the 
Renaissance in Italy, trans. by Middlemore, pp. 56-58. 
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And hollow cells with two pitch-burning tapers; 
Then place thee porter in some charnel-house, 
To light the coflins in— 


The lines indicate the return from his musings on witchcraft. 
Finally, in William Heminge’s Fatal Contract ™ (acted 1637), 

Clodimir, the brother of Queen Fredigond, has been slain by the 
fathers of Dumaine and Lamot for seducing Crotilda, though 
the guilty man was actually Clotaire. The Queen has sworn 
revenge, and, to keep her vengeance fresh in her memory, has had 
painted a picture of the murder in which is included a representa- 
tion of the horrible deaths which she hopes will, or which she 
has caused to (the text is very ambiguous), overtake the murderers 
and their kindred. By a trick she has just induced Dumaine and 
Lamot to return to court, and, exulting in her forthcoming revenge, 
she draws a curtain and shows the picture to Castrato, her supposed 
accomplice, who is really Crotilda in disguise. 

Their parents waded in my Brothers blood, 

For which i’] be reveng’d of all their kin, 

Could they increase as oft as I would kill, 

This picture drawn by an Italian 

(Which I still keep to whet mine anger) - 

Does represent the murther of my brother... . 

This old Dumaine and father to this maid, 

With all his kindred, sociates and allies, 

(These brace of wicked ones, and that ravisht whore, 

The fair and fatal cause of these events 

Only excepted) are here, here in this picture: 

Is’t not a brave sight, how doth the object like thee? 


Nineteen lines follow, descriptive of the carnage she has imagined, 
or caused, in which she exults over the victims’ agony and taunts 
them as though they were actually present as represented in the 
picture. She then continues: 


Villains that kill’d my Brother; how does this like thee? 
(Stabs the Picture. 
To execute men in picture, is’t not rare? (1, ii) 


The Fatal Contract is an extremely derivative work;?? hence 


The Fatal Contract, A French Tragedy, London, 1661. I have not 
been able to consult the first edition, of 1653. 

12 For the borrowings from Shakespeare, see J. Q. Adams, “ William 
Heminge and Shakespeare,” MP., xm (May, 1914), 51-64; and from 
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it is likely that Heminge borrowed the idea for his incident and 
expanded it as a vivid means of dramatizing part of the exposition 
of his play and linking it with the characterization of the Queen 
as a bloody villainess. Whether The Traitor or The Noble Spanish 
Soldier was his source cannot be determined. The greater promi- 
nence of The Traitor and the fury of the last lines in its stabbing 
scene would seem to indicate that Heminge drew from Shirley. 
The lengthy description of a detailed portrait is similar in form 
to pieces of epic description, and may have been suggested by 
Shakespeare’s description of the portrait which Lucrece assaults 
with her nails. The comments of both women are alike self-con- 
sciously ironic when their passion subsides to normality. Lorenzo 
in The Traitor, however, had been moved to equal fury by the 
painted image. 

An examination of all the facts seems to indicate that the scene 
was a part of the oldest version of The Noble Spanish Soldier, as 
a dramatization, perhaps, of the act of Hacket, but certainly of 
the current ideas of the time as shown in Nashe’s Unfortunate 
Traveller (1594), and in Shakespeare’s Lucrece (1593-94), where 
a painting is definitely mentioned. If the literal interpretation of 
the passage in Nashe’s Christs Teares (1593) be accepted, the idea 
had already been further crystallized. Shirley’s Traitor must have 
been written long after the revision of The Noble Spanish Soldier. 
Shirley, therefore, may have received the first hint for his scene 
from the earlier play, although the peculiar form which it took in 
The Traitor, and its known source there, indicate rather that the 
two incidents were arrived at separately by the two dramatists. 
The more probable hypothesis is that Heminge in 1637 derived his 
scene from The Traitor and expanded it, possibly under the in- 
fluence of Shakespeare’s Rape of Lucrece. 


Frepson THAYER Bowers 
Harvard University 


Fletcher as well as from Shakespeare, Otto Junge, The Fatal Contract by 
William Hemings, Louvain, 1912, pp. 33-51. Many parallels may also be 
traced in The Revenger’s Tragedy. 
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A FEW NOTES ON SIDNEY’S LADY OF MAY 


The following words in Sir Philip Sidney’s Lady of May have 
been passed over by the NED. The form of spelling, the meaning, 
or the date of usage has not been recorded. The Lady of May 
was written in 1578. 

1. endoctrinated : This form of the word indoctrinated is not 
recorded in the NED. before 1832. The earliest form of indoctri- 
nated in the NED. is 1626. 

2. gravidated:* The earliest use of this word recorded in the 
NED. is 1623. 

3. harlotrie:* This word occurs in the following passage of the 
Lady of May: 

All the bels in the towne could not have sung better, if the proud heart 


of the harlotrie lie not down to thee now, the sheepes rot catch her, to 
teach her that a faire woman hath not her fairenesse to let it grow rustish. 


Here harlotrie cannot mean “ harlot ” because Dorcas is referring 
to the heroine of the play whom he wishes a friend of his to win, 
and who does eventually win her. The meaning is nearly that 
of “coquette”; certainly no worse than that. Otherwise it would 
have been an uncomplimentary reference to the Lady of May, and 
it is possible that the Lady stands for Queen Elizabeth who was 
present and judged between the two lovers. 

Shakespeare’s use of the word harlotrie in I Henry IV, m1, ii, 
198, is not the same as Sidney’s. In Henry IV Glendower is 
speaking contemptuously of his daughter’s behavior of which he 
disapproves. In the Lady of May Dorcas dared imply no disrespect. 

In fact, Sidney’s use of harlotrie in the above passage is rather 
comparable to the use of the word “harlot” meaning “ playfully 
‘good fellow’” as used by Chaucer (1386) in Prol. 647 and Chap- 
man (1634) Revenge Hon. Wks. (1873) 111, 325. The NED. 
records no sixteenth century example of this usage. 

4. subdivisioned:* The earliest NED. record of this word is 
1599. No example of the preterit is given. 

5. templation:*® This word is not recorded in the NED. It 
means that which is practised by the members of the temples, that 


1 Sidney’s Words, ed. by Feuillerat, Vol. II, p. 335. 
2 Ibid. * Ibid., p. 335. 
* Ibid., p. 334. 5 Ibid., 335. 
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is, by the members of the inns of court; but especially it refers 
to the practices of these members as courtiers, not as lawyers. 

6. templers:® This spelling is not recorded in the NED., but 
it apparently means the same as “ templars”; see NED. templar 2. 
Sidney’s sense, however, is “courtier” rather than “ barrister.” 


J. M. Purceu 


Marquette University 


SOME SHAKESPEARE STUDIES OF 1930 AND 1931 


The past two years in England and in America brought forth 
a rich harvest of new Shakespeare editions and new books about 
Shakespeare. Besides numerous texts such as those of Craig and 
of Adams, and the two epoch-making volumes of Sir Edmund K. 
Chambers, special studies of smaller scope throw light for the 
scholar on not a few vexing Shakespeare problems. No one survey 
could cover these adequately. The present article has to do with 
a few, selected almost at random. 

Professor Lily B. Campbell * of California sets before herself the 
triple task of examining minutely the purpose and method of renais- 
sance tragedy, determining the Elizabethan concept of moral 
philosophy, and applying the lessons thereby learned to Hamlet, 
Othello, Lear, and Macbeth. The first section of the book traces 
the popular view of tragedy from Chaucer’s well-known definition 
in the Monk’s Tale and Lydgate’s Fall of Princes to the often- 
printed Mirror for Magistrates and Reynolds’s Triumph of God’s 
Revenge (1621). “Tragedy started to picture the fall of princes. 
It came to seek an explanation that could justify the ways of God 
to man.” Thus tragedy was by Elizabethans defined as an imitation 
of life, teaching morals by example. The analysis of moral philoso- 
phy in Shakespeare’s day presents a more complex problem. Its 
chief purpose was to teach man to know himself. In the anatomy 
of his soul were recognized two powers rather than Aristotle’s three, 
the spiritual opposing the sensual. Man’s vices were held to be 
largely the result of one or another dominant passion. By applica- 


Ibid., p. 336. 
1 Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes: Slaves of Passion. By Lily Bess Camp- 
bell. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. xii + 248. $5.50. 
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tion of these principles Miss Campbell finds Hamlet a mirror of the 
passion of grief, Othello, a mirror of jealousy, Lear of wrath in old 
age, and Macbeth of fear. 

In plotting her ground plan, Professor Campbell seems to me to 
leave little room for argument. Her acquaintance especially with 
little-known philosophical treatises of fourteenth-, fifteenth-, and 
sixteenth-century England is wide and profound. Apparently she 
has laid the foundation for a new chapter in the history of English 
philosophy. That this has definite bearing on the interpretation of 
Shakespeare is obvious. For example, a by-product of this study, 
Dr. Campbell’s paper* on sixteenth-century ideas of revenge, 
effectively answered an over-statement of Adams in his new edition 
of Hamlet. 

But to go further, as Miss Campbell does, and consider each 
Shakespearian tragic hero as an example of one dominant passion, 
gives reason to pause. Was the dramatist so definitely of an age 
and not for all time? One readily grants that Othello is a tragedy 
of jealousy, and that this passion motivates both villain and hero. 
That Roderigo is similarly dominated is questionable. Likewise the 
passion of fear plays a large part in the lives of both Macbeth and 
his lady, but this does not reveal the entire secret of Macbeth’s inner 
nature. Nor is Lear in my humble opinion altogether or primarily a 
study of wrath in old age. To make out her case against angry Lear, 
Miss Campbell ignores Cordelia’s obstinacy in the face of Lear’s 
repeated efforts to draw out some expression of her genuine affec- 
tion, and his later checking himself in tender care for the supposed 
ill health of Cornwall and Regan. One key to Lear’s character is 
authority in both home and state. He cannot tolerate disobedience. 
This trait seems to me to loom larger in him than senile wrath. 
Of Hamlet Miss Campbell states, “'The fundamental problem that 
Shakespeare undertook to answer .. . is the problem of the way 
men accept sorrow when it comes to them.” * To such comment the 
only reply is that the children of this world, who for three centuries 
have enjoyed Hamlet on the stage, are wiser in their generation than 
the children of light. 

Despite certain lapses in Professor Campbell’s argument, as I 
have tried to point out, the book makes an actual contribution to 


*L. B. Campbell, “ Theories of Revenge in Renaissance England,” MP., 
XXVIII, 281-296. * Op. cit., p. 110. 
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knowledge of the entire background of Elizabethan literature. It 
is well documented and indexed, beautifully printed, and embellish- 
ed with a large number of illustrations from contemporary prints. 

Professor T. W. Baldwin of Illinois undertakes another study * 
by the historical method, in this case treating one of the earliest 
comedies. Dr. Baldwin had already in his excellent Arden edition 
of The Comedy of Errors pointed out a close resemblance between 
the topography set forth in the enveloping action to that drama and 
the actual topography of Holywell Priory in Shakespeare’s day. 
This resemblance is the more significant in view of the close proxi- 
mity of both The Theatre and The Curtain to Holywell about 1589. 

In the present volume Professor Baldwin develops his thesis in 
more detail. After minutely examining the priory setting of the 
play, and defining the struggle over religious and political supre- 
macy between Queen Elizabeth and some of her papal subjects, he 
dilates all circumstances attending the execution of six Jesuits in 
London in 1588. From this evidence he concludes that Shakespeare 
was present at the execution of Hartley on October 5, 1588, and 
adapted the situation to the plot of his play. 

Professor Baldwin’s patient and thorough search for the truth 
calls for genuine admiration. This single aim takes him through 
examination of many controversial pamphlets and not a few un- 
savory details, but he has pursued it faithfully to the end. Without 
bias he weighs arguments on both sides of the unhappy controversy, 
and finds both groups motivated by equally honest convictions. The 
result is a realistic picture of certain dark historical incidents in 
Shakespeare’s lifetime. But is it ungracious to express the wish 
that this compact, erudite volume had been given a different title? 
The words chosen suggest a sensational discovery. The tone of the 
matter inside its covers is not sensational, nor does the scholarly 
author claim to have made a demonstration of his theory. He 
does make it plausible. 

Another effort to apply the historical method to the solution of 
many Shakespeare problems, especially to the authorship of Eliza- 
bethan plays, is responsible for the posthumous publication of a 
new study by the late Arthur Acheson.® In this charmingly printed 


* William Shakespeare Adapts a Hanging. By T. W. Baldwin. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1931. Pp. xii + 202. $3.50. 

5 Shakespeare, Chapman, and Sir Thomas More. By Arthur Acheson. 
New York: E. B. Hackett, 1931. Pp. vi + 280. 
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volume Mr. Acheson reads into various writings of Greene and 
Nashe bitter personal attacks on Shakespeare. And then he finds 
the cause of a supposed enmity of George Chapman for Shakespeare 
in the latter’s revision of Chapman’s original lines in the play of Sir 
Thomas More. This bold speculation proves only a starting point. 
In the latter part of the book plays are credited to Greene, Peele, 
Kyd, Lodge, and Chapman with astounding assurance. Peele is 
given the mysterious Hand C of Sir Thomas More, and Chap- 
man’s writing is found to be the “ base” of All’s Well, the Second 
Part of Henry IV, Pericles, and other plays too numerous to men- 
tion. To such unhappy results have vocabulary tests for author- 
ship of anonymous plays brought enthusiastic Elizabethan scholars. 

Strongly in contrast with the method of the three books just 
discussed, Professor Mackail’s Approach to Shakespeare ® follows a 
clue literary rather than historical. The author is a classicist 
and a critic in the full Matthew Arnold tradition. “It is in this 
handling of life as a whole,” Mr. Mackail insists “that the art of 
Shakespeare culminates; by virtue of this he takes his place as a 
supreme artist.” Again, he urges us “to read Shakespeare, then; 
to read largely, deeply, freely, incessantly; to read in a receptive, 
not a critical attitude.” Carrying out this injunction he essays to 
treat the entire corpus of Shakespeare’s writing without regard to 
questions of source, textual anthenticity, or disputed chronology, 
All such worries he waves away in his opening chapter. 

Much may be gained by holding such a focus. Professor Mac- 
kail wisely characterizes Romeo and Juliet as a tragic romance 
rather than a tragedy, and Lear as “less a series of happenings 
than a crowded turmoil of overlapping rolls of thunder and inter- 
lacing flashes of lightning.” Shakespeare’s day, he states in another 
connection, “ stretched from the fiery dawn of Marlowe to the silver 
twilight of Massinger. Then night soon fell.” Contemporary prose 
is seldom so happily imaged. Yet the entire book assumes certain 
facts as the basis for attributing doubtful plays, such as the Titus 
Andronicus, to Shakespeare’s sole authorship. It also assumes the 
establishment of a fixed chronology of composition for the plays 
though the order is doubtful, for example, with A Midsummer 


*The Approach to Shakespeare. By J. W. Mackail. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1930. Pp. vi + 144. $2.50. 
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Night’s Dream. Thus intelligent criticism in the end must lean 
on historical facts established by minute research. 

The literary approach is likewise the method of Professor Charl- 
ton in the two lectures’ delivered by him in the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester. In the first of these lectures Professor Charl- 
ton takes The Two. Gentlemen of Verona to illustrate the sway of 
conventional romanticism as illustrated by all the characters except 
Julia and Launce, and points out their remoteness from men of 
flesh and blood. The second lecture treats The Comedy of Errors as 
an offspring of classicism, a recoil from the earlier fashion, “ but a 
recoil which amply indicates that the recoiler will soon be turned 
again towards romance.” Each lecture does much to place the play 
in a proper setting with a long literary tradition in its rear. Ap- 
parently we may look for more such lucid studies to follow. 

Finally, Professor Fulton’s College Shakespeare® is one of a 
number of Shakespearian texts prepared especially for American 
classrooms. This volume includes five representative plays: Richard 
III, 1 Henry IV, As You Like It, Hamlet, and King Lear. Neil- 
son’s text is followed, and the volume, though compact, carries a 
printer’s type surprisingly large and attractive to the eye. Intro- 
ductions and notes are at a minimum, but stage directions and 
marginal divisions are sometimes too conspicuous. An example is 
in the scene of the blinding of Gloucester in Lear, where a twentieth- 
century stage direction informs us; “ The Servants hold him back 
in his chair while CoRNWALL stamps on his eye.” Such barbarity 
exceeds the Elizabethan at his worst. 

Rosert ApcER Law 

The Unwersity of Texas 


7 Romanticism in Shakespearian Comedy. By H. B. Charlton. Man- 
chester: The University Press, 1930. Pp. 23. 

Shakespeare’s Recoil from Romanticism. By H. B. Charlton. Man- 
chester: The University Press, 1931. Pp. 27. 

® The College Shakespeare. Edited Maurice G. Fulton. New York: The 
Maemillan Co., 1931. Pp. x + 641. $1.80. 
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ROTROU’S DOM BERNARD DE CABRERE AND ITS 
SOURCE LA PROSPERA FORTUNA DE DON 
BERNARDO DE CABRERA 


Puibusque * suggested, as a source of Jean Rotrou’s Dom Bernard 
de Cabrére,? the Adversa fortuna de Don Bernardo de Cabrera, a 
comedy attributed both to Lope and to Mira de Amescua. Although 
this suggestion has been repeated by most authors who have con- 
cerned themselves with the subject, an examination of the Spanish 
play reveals few points of resemblance to the French beyond the 
title and the cast of characters. The real source is la Prdspera 
fortuna de Don Bernardo de Cabrera, of which la Adversa fortuna 
is the sequel. Both of these Spanish plays, falsely attributed to 
Lope de Vega, were published in the same volume in 1634. Their 
authorship is not yet definitely known.* 

In Rotrou’s play and the Préspera fortuna the hero meets with 
good fortune at every turn and Don Lope in both plays suffers a 
series of misfortunes. In the Adversa fortuna, which Rotrou did 
not use, the situation is reversed in regard to the hero and 
Don Lope. 

With the exception of Inés, suivante, and Peréz, secrétaire, the 
names of Rotrou’s characters are taken from the Spanish play.® 
The theme of both plays is the same, for both deal with two men, 
Don Bernard and Don Lope, who come to the court of the king 
to seek their fortunes. Don Bernard immediately receives the 
royal favor and steadily grows in the grace of the king, until at 


1 Histoire comparée des littératures espagnole et francaise, 1843, m1, 414. 
2 Paris, Sommaville, 1647. Citations will be from this edition. 

®*See Hugo A. Rennert, Life of Lope de Vega, Philadelphia, Campion, 
1904, p. 355. 

‘In his revision of Rennert’s work, Castro says that neither of the two 
Spanish plays is by Lope and suggests that they may be by Amescua 
(Vida de Lope de Vega, por Rennert y Castro, Madrid, 1919, pp. 458, 511). 

5In Rotrou’s Dom Bernard, Dom Bernard de Cabrére, fawory du Roy, 
Dom Lope de Lune, amy de Dom Bernard, Dom Pedre, Roy d’Aragon, 
L’Infante (whose name in the play is Violante), Leonor, Le Comte, 
Lazarille, Le Gouverneur de Saragosse, and Dorothée (an elderly woman), 
correspond respectively in la Préspera fortuna to: Don Bernardo de 
Cabrera, Don Lope de Luna, El Rey (who in the play is known as Pedro 
of Aragon), Dofia Violante, Infanta; Leonor, El Conde de Ribagorza, 
Lazaro, Un Gobernador, and Dorotea, vieja. 
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the end he is promised the Infanta as his wife. On the other hand, 
Don Lope, who is just as deserving as Don Bernard, is time and 
again the victim of misfortune. Finally, when he has despaired of 
ever gaining the good will of the king, he leaves court. Then in 
both plays, after Don Lope has left, the king realizes that he has 
been unwittingly unjust to this man, and the audience may hope 
that he will make amends for his error. 

Furthermore, practically all of the situations in the French play 
are derived from the Spanish. Indeed, of the forty-one scenes 
appearing in Rotrou’s play, there are only ten not traceable to the 
source, whereas there are nineteen that are very clearly inspired 
by the Spanish play and the remaining twelve may, also, come 
from this source. 

In the first act, Don Lope tries to gain the attention of the 
king, but each time is hindered and fails through no fault of his 
own. The same obstacles arise in both the French and the Spanish 
plays: the arrival of the governor with a message for the king, the 
king’s receiving a letter from his mistress so that he does not hear 
what D. Lope is saying, and finally, when D. Lope presents his 
request in written form, the arrival of the king’s mistress herself, 
who stumbles as she enters the room, causing the king to drop the 
request as he helps her. The main resemblance in the second act 
is D. Bernard’s account of the battle with Sardinia. The accounts 
of this engagement in the two plays are practically identical and 
the king falls asleep just when D. Lope’s name is mentioned as 
the hero of the day. This is the main theme in the second act of 
the French play and occupies a position of prominence in the 
Spanish play as well. In the third act the king discovers his 
secretary writing a love note to the woman whom he, the king, 
loves. He is very angry with the secretary and has him thrown 
into prison. When D. Bernard arrives with the count to beg the 
king again to recognize D. Lope, the king thinks they are inter- 
ceding for the secretary and tells them of a great crime committed 
by the person they wish to help. This time as well, Rotrou has 
borrowed another of D. Lope’s misfortunes from the Spanish 
play. In the fourth act we find the account of another battle. Here 
the battle itself is not the same in the two plays, but D. Bernard 
in both refers to the distinguished deeds of D. Lope as those of a 
“soldier.” The king thinks that D. Bernard is referring to him- 
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self in this way, through modesty, and rewards everyone except 
D. Lope. Finally, in the fifth act, D. Bernard is questioned as to 
whom he loves, but he hesitates to answer, saying that the important 
thing is to be loved rather than to love. This incident is drawn 
from the Spanish play. Then D. Lope approaches the king’s sis- 
ter, who he thinks has been sending him love notes, and speaks to 
her about them. She believes him crazy, as does the king, when 
D. Lope asks him of what crime he is guilty. This situation occurs, 
too, in the source. Then at the end, D. Lope leaves court in both 
plays, after he is disillusioned in regard to the woman who loves 
him, and the king discovers only after he has gone how he has been 
unwittingly unjust to this man. 

The verbal similarities between the two plays are worthy of 
notice, as well as the resemblances in situation. In the second act 
particularly there are many similarities in the account of the battle. 
When the soldiers arrived in Sardinia, they were much impressed 
by the cunning of the enemy, who had strewn hidden obstacles 
in their path: 

Mais pour estre deserts, les champs n’estoient pas seurs. 
Car cette ingratte ville en ruses trop experte, 
Auoit d’arbres couchez la campagne couuerte, 


Et parsemé de clouds les chemins d’alentour, .. . 
Dom Bernard de Cabrére, 11, 3; 472-475. 


Sin gente estaban los campos, 
y aunque solos, no seguros, 
que receloso el contrario, 
se previno, como astuto. 
Arboles atravesados 
en todo el camino puso, 
y en otras partes del campo, 
clavos secretos y agudos. 
La Préspera fortuna, I, p. 652, 1.° 


Then the deed by which D. Lope saved the day, is the same in both 
plays: 


On ouure, & sa requeste; il obtient audience, 
Et sur l’esprit de touts, gaigne tant de creance, 
Qu’a la teste souuent de cing ou six d’entre-eux, 
Nous venant faire au camp des deffis genereux, 
En differentes fois, il se feist des plus braues, 


* La Préspera fortuna de Don Bernardo de Cabrera, in Obras de Lope 
de Vega, Madrid, 1930, vim, pp. 637-673. 
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Par nostre intelligence, vn tel nombre d’esclaues, 
Qu’enfin touts ioincts ensemble, & s’estant par moyens, 
Pratiqué le secours de quelques Cytoyens, 
Par qui de ce secret ie receus le message, 
Dans les murs ennemis, ils se firent passage, 
Et Dom s’acquist vn renom glorieux, .. . 
Dom Bernard de Cabrére, 11, 3; 529-539. 
Abrieron, entré, y a todos 
a crédito los redujo, 
y otro dia saliéd al campo 
desafiando los tuyos. 
Dos a dos y tres a tres 
cautivos llevaba, y juntos 
éstos después nos abrieron 
una puerta por el muro. 
Entré el ejército entonces, 
y, gozando deste triunfo, 
rindiéd don Lope a Cerdefia . 
Préspera p. 652, 11. 


Finally, in the fifth act, when D. Lope leaves court, D. Bernard 
tries to call him back in the same way in both plays: 
Si vous vous esloignez, vous ostez 4 1’Estat, 
Sa plus noble deffense & son meilleur soldat; 
(D. Lope s’en va.) 
Ecoutez, attendez. 
Dom Bernard de Cabrére, v, 7; 1697-1699. 


Si ansf, don Lope, te vas, 
se pierde el mejor soldado 
que tuvo Espafia jamas. 


Oye, espera. 
Préspera fortuna, Il, p. 672, I. 

In studying the source of the play, we find that the changes 
made by Rotrou, often as significant as the borrowings, are made 
principally in order to accomplish two ends: to preserve the 
unities and to put more emphasis on the psychological element 
in character portrayal. In the Spanish play two battles with 
Sardinia take place and several days would be required to go from 
Spain to Sardinia. Rotrou changes these battles so that the first 
has already taken place before the play begins and the second 
occurs at Saragossa, the scene of the play, which thus requires only 
one night. As a result, although the play may represent slightly 
more than twenty-four hours, it does not require more than two 
days. Rotrou eliminates the garden scenes and has all the action 
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take place within the palace. In order more nearly to observe the 
unity of action, he has eliminated much of subordinate interest in 
the Spanish play, particularly in connection with the love element 
which, in the earlier work, occupies a place out of proportion 
to its importance. Rotrou has all of the action support the theme 
of the play, the undeserved misfortunes of D. Lope and the con- 
trasting good fortune of D. Bernard. 

In the Spanish play we know practically nothing of what passes 
in the king’s mind, but Rotrou introduces whole scenes for this 
purpose. He portrays the king as a person who thinks a great 
deal of his duty to the state and, at the same time, is capable of 
a strong passion for a woman. As a consequence we find a conflict 
within him between his duty as a king and his love, which is by 
necessity opposed to it. This conflict is first, and, perhaps, best 
expressed in Act I, scene 5: 

Ma plus sensible peine, en ce que ie propose, 

Est que mon dessein mesme, & mon dessein s’oppose, 
Et que pouuant vser d’vn pouuoir absolu, 

Te cesse de vouloir, si tost que i’ay voulu; 

Que dans la mesme cause, & criminel, & iuge, 

De V’obiet offencé ie deuiens le refuge, 

Et de quelques efforts que ie sois combatu, 

N’ay pas assez d’amour pour manquer de vertu. 
Ainsi mon ceur pressé par l’vn & l’autre extréme, 
Est le champ d’vn cébat de moy contre moy-méme, 
Qui lasche, ou genereux, foible, ou fort que ie suis, 


Protege en méme temps, l’honneur que ie poursuis. 
Dom Bernard de Cabrére, 1, 5; 209-220. 


In short, by centering attention on a single problem, the rdle 
of fate in the career of two men, by observing the unities of time 
and place and stressing the psychological struggle, Rotrou pro- 
duced a play of more finished form than the Spanish original, 
which depended for its interest upon a series of exciting incidents. 


Mary HELEN JEssup 
University of Southern California 


DANTE AND THE VISIO PAULI 


DANTE AND THE VISIO PAULI 


As the eleventh canto of the Inferno opens, Dante and Vergil 
arrive at the brink of the foul-smelling abyss that leads down to 
the seventh circle of Hell, and there, before descending to view the 
greater torments, they pause near the tomb of the heretical Pope 
Anastasius : 

venimmo sopra pit crudele stipa; 
e quivi per l’orribile soperchio 

del puzzo che’l profondo abisso gitta, 

ci raccostammo, in dietro, ad un coperchio 
d’un grand’avello, ov’io vidi una scritta 

che dicea: “ Anastasio papa guardo, 

lo qual trasse Fotin de la via dritta.” 
“Lo nostro scender conviene esser tardo, 

si che's’ausi un poco in prima il senso 

al tristo fiato; e poi no i fia riguardo.” 
Cosi’l1 maestro; ... (11. 3-13) 


It seems never to have been noticed that Dante could have found 
a striking suggestion for these lines in the Visio Pauli, the late 
medieval versions of which—both in Latin and in the vernaculars— 
were widely current in his day. There St. Paul, weeping for the 


suffering of the sinners in torment, is admonished by his guide, 
the Archangel Michael, and then taken to see the greater punish- 
ments: 


“Quare ploras, Paule? Nondum vidisti maiores penas inferni.” Et 
ostendit illi puteum signatum .vij. sigillis et ait illi: “Sta longe, ut possis 
sustinere fetorem hune.” Et aperto ore putei surrexit fetor malus et 
durus superans omnes penas inferni. Et dixit angelus: “Si quis mittatur 
in hoe puteo, non fiet commemoracio eius in conspectu domini.” Et dixit 
Paulus: “Qui sunt hi, domine, qui mittuntur in eo?” Et dixit angelus: 
“Qui non credunt, filium dei Christum venisse in carnem nec nasci ex 
Maria virgine et non baptizati sunt nec communicati corpore et sanguine 
Christi.” 


In addition to the general similarity of this and the Dante passage, 
there are two details in which they are especially reminiscent of one 


1 Herman Brandes, Visio 8. Pauli (Halle, 1885), pp. 77-78. For the passage 
as it appears in the vernacular versions, cf., for example, A. F. Ozanam, 
Dante et la philosophie catholique au treiziéme siecle (Paris, 1839), p. 350, 
ll. 190-208, and P. Villari, Antiche leggende e tradizioni che illustrano la 
Divina Commedia, p. 79. 
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another. First, Michael’s words, “ Nondum vidisti matores penas 
inferni,” when Paul weeps, suggest Dante’s “ venimmo sopra pi 
crudele stipa.”” And the Archangel’s warning about the stench of 
the pit, “Sta longe, ut possis sustinere fetorem hunc,” recall in 
Dante both the words, 
e quivi per l’orribile soperchio 
del puzzo che’l profondo abisso gitta, 


ci raccostammo, in dietro, ad un coperchio 
d’un grand’avello,... 


and Vergil’s remark, 


“Lo nostro scender conviene esser tardo, 
si che s’ausi un poco in prima il senso 
al tristo fiato; .. .” 


Nor does it seem merely a coincidence, since the pit in the Visio 
Pauli is the torture-place of unbelievers, that Dante’s pause before 
entering the seventh circle brings to his notice the most shocking 
example of unbelief, a heretical pope. 

Now, among the large body of other-world visions that Dante 
might have known, descriptions of a foul-smelling abyss are fre- 
quent; * but only two such visions—St. Patrick’s Purgatory and the 
Vision of Tundale—contain accounts of a pit like that in the 


Visio Pauli.® But in St. Patrick’s Purgatory the description has 
no trace of the two details that in the Visio Pauli recall the Divina 
Commedia. And as for Tundale, it is chiefly fear, and not the 
stench with which he must contend.‘ 


* Cf., among others, Bede’s “ Vision of Drihthelm,” Historia ecclesiastica, 
v, xii (Migne, xcv, 248D-249A); the “ Vision of Alberic,” F. Cancellieri, 
Osservazioni intorno alla questione promossa sopra V’originalita della Divina 
Commedia (Rome, 1814), p. 162; and the “ Vision of Thurchill,” Roger of 
Wendover, Flores historiarum (Rolls Series), 11, 30 f., and Matthew Paris, 
Chronica majora (Rolls Series), 0, 507 f. 

*7T. A. Jenkins, L’Hspurgatoire Seint Patriz of Marie de France (Phila- 
delphia, 1894), p. 102, 1. 1263—p. 103, 1. 1296; and Villari, p. 64. For 
Tundale, Villari, p. 39. It should be noted that not all the versions of 
even these two visions describe the pit in a manner significant for the 
present discussion. Cf., for example, John Colgan, Triadis thaumaturgae 
seu divorum Patricii Columbae et Brigidae . . . Acta (Louvain, 1647), p. 277, 
sec. 14; and A. Wagner, Visio Tnugdali (Erlangen, 1882), pp. 33f., and 
156-157. 

«“ Allora mi venne si grande ambastio, e si grande tremore e tribulazione, 
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That Dante knew the Visio Pauli many scholars ever since 
Ozanam have assumed, generally on the basis of Dante’s reference 
to St. Paul as one who had preceded him to the other world.’ But 
they have never pointed out, so far as I am aware, any details com- 
mon to Dante and the Visio Pauli which cannot also be found 
elsewhere in the current vision literature.6 The pit passage in the 
Visio Pauli, if its striking similarity to the lines in the Divina 
Commedia is not merely a coincidence, seems thus to offer the only 
clear evidence that we have of Dante’s use of that vision. 


H. T. SILVERSTEIN 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


REVIEWS 


Shakespeare and Shallow. By Lestiz Horson. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1931. Pp. xiv + 375. $4.00. 


When an archer hits the clout, in so to speak his maiden shot, 
Detraction may exclaim, “ Perhaps it was an accident!” When he 
reaches the mark again, “ accident ” will not explain it. When the 
third shot once more goes straight and true, it is time to dub him 


Adam Bell or Clim o’ the Clough 
Or William of Cloudesleigh. 


Dr. Hotson is cordially to be congratulated, for his good fortune in 
the discovery of a new contemporary allusion to Shakespeare, for 


che’l mi pareva che tutta la terra si scorlasse fortemente. .. .” (Villari, 
p. 39.) 

5 Inf., 11, 28-33. Cf. Ozanam, pp. 331 f., note 3; and Alessandro d’Ancona, 
“TI Precursori di Dante,” Scritti Danteschi (Florence, 1913), p. 39. On the 
contrary, F. d’Ovidio, “ Dante e San Paolo,” Studii sulla Divina Commedia 
(Caserta, 1931), 1, 66, denies that this passage in the Inferno gives any 
clue to Dante’s knowledge of the vision. 

*The guide through hell, the bridges (Inf., xxI, 1-3), the monster 
Cerberus (Inf., v1, 13-33), the immersion of sinners in a fiery stream to 
depths varying according to their sins (Inf., x11, 103-126)—all features of 
the Visio Pauli (cf. Brandes, pp. 65-68, 75-80, et passim)—are likewise to 
be found in many of the other visions. Cf. E. J. Becker, A Contribution 
to the Comparative Study of the Medieval Visions of Heaven and Hell 
(Baltimore, 1899), pp. 31, 18, 46, 47; Divina Commedia, ed. C. H. Grand- 
gent (1911), p. 97; and d’Ovidio, u, 78-82. 

+ 
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the determination and success with which he has pursued his in- 
quiries, and for his clever exploitation of the results. Dr. Hotson’s 
researches in this case took him to the rolls of the Queen’s Bench, 
where his attention was arrested by a set of entries described as 
“petitions for sureties of the peace”, and among them he found 
one, under date of November 29, 1596, which, Englished, reads: 
“Be it known that William Wayte craves sureties of the peace 
again William Shakespeare, Francis Langley, Dorothy Soer wife 
of John Soer and Anne Lee for fear of death and so forth.” Dr. 
Hotson immediately dug deeper to find that this was in a sense a 
retaliatory “ petition ” and that, while Shakespeare’s name does not 
therein appear, an earlier writ of Francis Langley had already issued 
as against this William Wayte and one William Gardiner. An exam- 
ination into the identity of these people discloses in Langley the 
well known builder of the Swan theater on the Bankside. His 
association in any wise with Shakespeare had not been heretofore 
suspected. Wayte, the complainant, is described as “a loose per- 
son of no reckoning whatever,” and Gardiner emerges as Justice 
of the Peace in Southwark, home of the old playhouses, notorious 
for his extortions and crookedness in dealing, the avowed enemy of 
the theatre, if we are to accept implicitly the legal documents 
against him. Shakespeare had not been identified with the Bank- 
side at so early a date heretofore, and the inference that he had 
removed thence from St. Helens Bishopgate because his company 
had dealings with Langley and the Swan is natural. That he 
should have been thus bound over to keep the peace need not sur- 
prise those who recall the lively quarrel of the Burbages about their 
Theater in Holywell. As Dr. Hotson reminds us, the age was not 
only litigious, but quarrelsome. Jonson killed his man; two or 
three of the other dramatists were less successful duellists. Shake- 
speare as well as Marlowe “carried steel by his side,” though, 
happily for us, he did not perish by it, as did Day and Porter. 

So much for the facts. But in our modern game of historical 
and biographical research, inference is lawful—though some secm 
not to think so—and the aim of the game is to carry conviction as 
to such inference to as many minds as possible, to the end that the 
findings of this particular case shall be accepted as of the body of 
truth. Dr. Hotson’s major inference is that Justice Robert Shallow, 
host of Falstaff in 2 Henry IV and a minor personage in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, is Shakespeare’s representation on the stage of 
Justice William Gardiner of Southwark, a caricature of course and 
intended as such. To support this identification, Dr. Hotson notes 
among others the following similarities, to quote: 


Robert Shallow, esquire, in the county of Gloucester justice of peace and 
coram (quorum), bears a coat of arms in which white luces “ agree well, 
passant.” He owns a park with a keeper’s lodge. He boasts of his youthful 
prowess with the sword. He endeavours to marry his nephew Slender to 
a young heiress, Anne Page. 
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William Gardiner, esquire, in the county of Surrey justice of peace and 
quorum, bears a coat of arms in which white luces are blazoned beside a 
griffin passant. He owns a park with a gatehouse. In his youth he was 
fined for drawing blood in a fight. He married his stepson Wayte to a 
young heiress, Joan Tayler. 


Into these coincidences we cannot go further here. This quotation 
sufficiently establishes the premises. 

Let us look at the two men: Gardiner was notorious, to use 
Professor Hotson’s own words, for his “greed, usury, fraud, 
cruelty, and perjury ”; though it is fair to remember that this por- 
trait is drawn from the legal documents of his opponents in the 
many law suits in which he was involved. A gentleman by birth, 
Gardiner was sometime a warden of the Company of Grey Tawyers 
or dressers of leather, he was distinctly a townsman and, besides 
his Justiceship, three times elected Sheriff, a churchwarden, a 
moneyed man, avaricious no doubt and litigious to the degree that 
made him feared, even hated, by his neighbors. Whether Gardiner 
was of the overbearing bulk and stature of Massinger’s Sir Giles 
Overreach, or a ferret-like personage of diminutive size and puny 
build, we do not know. He had some neighbors who testified well 
of him as of “ good and honest conversation and to be a just and 
true man of his word”; and when he died he had a magnificient 
heraldic funeral and was buried in state. As I carefully once more 
reread Shakespeare’s Shallow, I find him a genial, hospitable, if 
puny and doddering old country squire, easily flustered by business, 
boasting of his prowess in the old days of revelry; an out-and-out 
rustic, not notoriously dishonest and not quite completely, though 
almost, a fool. I do not gather that Dr. Hotson infers that Shallow 
in his completeness is Gardiner. It is conceivable that the initial 
scene of The Merry Wives may have been suggested to Shakespeare 
by the accident of Gardiner’s quartering of the three luces of his 
former wife with his own coat of arms; but it seems to me at least 
as probable, considering disparities as well as likenesses, that 
Shakespeare might have seen the same quartering, described by 
Dugdale—perhaps incorrectly—as “a dozen white luces” in the 
chancel of Warwick Church which he may very well have known as 
a boy. The luce was commonly employed in heraldry, and, as a 
matter of fact, twelve “lucies hauriant argent” are displayed in 
one of the quarterings of the contemporary Earl of Northampton. 
(J. Q. Adams’ Life of Shakespeare, p. 84). I am not defending the 
old identification of Shallow, a bachelor, a rustic, a “ starveling ”, 
with Shakespeare’s dignified, portly, gentleman, Sir Thomas Lucy, 
the head of an aristocratic county family; but I am wondering 
whether this new suggestion is, in reality, so very much more likely 
than the older discredited story. 

An important inference follows Dr. Hotson’s identification of 
Shallow with Gardiner; but I am by no means prepared to say that 
it must fall with it. As Gardiner died in November 1597 and we 
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cannot think of Shakespeare lampooning a dead man, it follows 
that the usual dates assigned to the composition of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, 1598 to 1601, and the two parts of Henry IV, 
which must have preceded them, are in need of revision. Professor 
Hotson assigns, it would seem to me with great cogency, “ The 
Feast of the Garter on April 23, 1597, as the obvious occasion for 
the first production of The Merry Wives,” and thus brings into 
harmony the satirical hits of that play—in the quarto especially—at 
the reported misconduct of Frederick, “ Duke de Jarmany ”, and 
his followers on his visit to England sometime earlier in abusing 
the right to impress horses for their travel. Frederick was elected 
to the Order of the Garter on that occasion, but, as Dr. Caius says 
in allusion to his absence, “ dere is no duke that de court is know 
to come.” (Merry Wives, IV, iii, 1-14; v, 64-94.) 

One of Professor Hotson’s reviewers opens his article with the 
declaration that the discovery has “ left me quite cold,” and he tells 
of the things which he would rather have discovered about Shake- 
speare. There are a plenty of such things, and most of us spend our 
time guessing about them. I am grateful to Dr. Hotson for what 
he gives us, I have praise for his industry, his argument and his 
zeal; and if we cannot follow him all the way, we can none the less 
applaud the points that he has made and admire his vigorous and 
skillful playing of the game. 


E. SCHELLING 
University of Pennsylvania 


Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies. By W1LLtAM WITHERLE Law- 
RENCE. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xi + 259. 
$3.00. 


Professor Lawrence gives us one of the sanest of recent books 
about Shakespeare. Though his concern is chiefly to illuminate 
All’s Well that Ends Well, Measure for Measure, Troilus and Cres- 
sida, and the wager plot in Cymbeline, his discussion of method in 
his first chapter forms a valuable supplement to the work of Pro- 
fessor Stoll and should be read by all who find themselves per- 
plexed by the notorious irreconcilability of the critics and commen- 
tators. After distinguishing the problem comedy from tragedy, 
tragi-comedy, and romantic comedy, Mr. Lawrence makes a cogent 
argument for the primacy of the narrative element in Shake- 
speares’s dramaturgy, pointing out that, although the poet some- 
times wrote over the heads of the groundlings, such material was 
never at variance with the simpler meaning of the play but always 
an extension of it. Where “the basis of his story-telling” was a 
medieval tale, the critic’s point of departure should be to inquire 
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what the theme of the drama meant to its Elizabethan audience, 
familiar, whether lettered or not, with the “unit of narrative ” 
from its appearance in such literary forms as Boccaccio’s or Ban- 
dello’s, in popular narrative, or in an old play. Such an approach, 
Mr. Lawrence rightly insists, is more comprehensive and more sig- 
nificant than the usual sort of source study. 


Sometimes the key to the meaning will lie in the retention of archaic plot- 
material, or of conceptions of life and manners characteristic of folk-tales. 
Sometimes guidance must be sought rather in aristocratic conventions, 
which, like those of the peasantry, developed a logic of their own, often 
equally at variance with common-sense. ... Curious and outworn customs 
and modes of thought, whether aristocractic or popular, are often quite 
inseparable from the plot, because they alone explain it properly, and make 
clear how its apparent irrationalities could still have been accepted as 
story-telling, although in actual practice in real life their validity had 
long since departed. So with characterization, which is often greatly 
influenced in a similar way. 


To the examination of such conventions, implicit in Shake- 
peare’s plays, Mr. Lawrence applies his medieval learning. In the 
case of All’s Well, for example, the dramatist’s intentions are 
clarified by establishing, through summaries of analogues, what 
the conventions were. By this method, he reaches his convictions 


that Helena was meant by Shakespeare to be wholly noble and heroic, 
and fully justified in her conduct, both in the winning of Bertram and in 
the manner of fulfilling his conditions for their union after their marriage; 
that the Elizabethan audience would have accepted these “ tricks ” as valid 
without question; that Bertram’s sudden change of heart was a convention 
of mediaeval and Elizabethan story, which must be expected to follow 
Helena’s triumph; that there is no implication that their after life would 
be anything but happy; and that the blackening of the character of 
Bertram and the disagreeable qualities of the Clown and Parolles are 
explainable for reasons of dramatic contrast and dramatic motivation. 


While, Mr. Lawrence concludes, one need not maintain that the 
play seemed a pleasant one to Shakespeare’s audience, “ it is far 
more unsavory to us than it was to them, and . . . the effect which 
it was intended to create has been generally misunderstood.” 

The total effect of this study is to place the problem comedies 
somewhat closer to the rest of Shakespeare’s work than they are 
usually taken to stand. Technically, the dramatist is shown pro- 
ceeding along familiar lines. In Mr. Lawrence’s last chapter the 
influence of contemporary plays and especially the vogue of Jonso- 
nian realism is recognized. The specialized approach naturally fails 
to allow for those hidden springs of creation which rise within the 
inner life of the artist. Though closely related to it, they are not 
precisely the same thing as the mere reaction of his mind to the 
impact of external experience, which Dowden made so much of, 
and against which Mr. Lawrence argues stoutly. His book answers 
well such questions as, “ What did Shakespeare intend us to think 
of Helena? ” “ Is the Duke of Vienna a consistent and psychological 
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portrait, or is he constructed to subserve the interests of plot?” 
But to know the solution of such problems of interpretation, or to 
learn that Cressida had become a wanton before Shakespeare, does 
not tell us why the poet of happy love in the romantic comedies 
chose to sneer at beauty in the T’roilus. Surely something had hap- 
pened to Shakespeare, something more serious even than a bereave- 
ment, disappointed ambition, or the pangs of middle age; the tone 
of the problem comedies is not wholly explicable in terms of con- 
ventions and vogues. 

But Shakespeare scholarship was at its worst when it was occu- 
pied chiefly in trying to pluck the heart out of that mystery. Save 
for a suggestion that the disillusion of middle life may have 
prompted the poet, Mr. Lawrence wisely sticks to his last. His 
book is a notable example of what can yet be done in Shakespeare 
criticism by the upion of an attractive style, a sound method, 
special knowledge, and common sense. 

HaZELTON SPENCER 


A Study of Patriotism in the Elizabethan Drama. By RicHarD 
Vurer Linpasury. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1931. Pp. viii + 218. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.00. 


Mr. Lindabury’s book, apparently a dissertation, presents in 
catalogue form a collection of patriotic expressions from the plays 
of Elizabeth’s reign. His list of plays is based on that of E. K. 
Chambers, in The Elizabethan Stage. All of Shakespeare’s great 
tragedies, most of which discuss in some form the question of 
loyalty, are, therefore, excluded. King Lear, for example, presents 
a searching analysis of the very nature of kingship and the basis 
of authority in general, but because Elizabeth died in 1603, it finds 
no place in this book. Mr. Lindabury’s study would have been 
much more interesting and far more significant if he had extended 
his limit through the lifetime of Shakespeare. 

But more serious is the failure to include in this work plays 
which, though not published until after 1603, give evidence of 
having been written during Elizabeth’s reign. Dekker’s Whore of 
Babylon is a case in point. This play is one of the most important 
patriotic expressions of the time, presenting, as it does, Elizabeth’s 
struggle with her Catholic enemies both at home and abroad. Mr. 
Lindabury, moreover, has not included masques and pageants—most 
certainly dramatic forms. A casval glance at Nichols’ Progresses 
of Queen Elizabeth will indicate the patriotic character of a large 
body of dramatic material which has been entirely neglected in 
this study. Likewise, I find no evidence that the author is ac- 
quainted with T. S. Graves’ article, “Some Allusions to Religious 
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and Political Plays” (MP, 1x, 545-554.) No attention, there- 
fore, is given to such casual things as the farces performed on 
Elizabeth’s coming to the throne, about which Philip made a 
vigorous protest. 

Even for the plays included, the author has failed to realize the 
full significance of many. I find, for example, six references to 
Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, but there is no indication that 
Mr. Lindabury is conscious of Ulysses’ famous speech on “ degree,” 
usually referred to as Shakespeare’s “ripest political wisdom.” 
Here we have a defense of the very basis of loyalty to a sovereign, 
the very nature of constituted authority ; but no attention is paid to 
it in this “study of patriotism in the Elizabethan drama.” The 
Trojan “camp scene ” in the same play is a discussion of national 
policy, a question of peace or war, strikingly similar to the debates 
over peace with Spain which occurred again and again in the 
a ; but it finds no place in his chapter on “ The Attitude to 

rar.” 

Mr. Lindabury fails to see the full significance of Shakespeare’s 
Troilus largely because he neglects non-dramatic sources and limits 
himself to the drama. “ Patriotism ” is not closely enough related 
to the drama to make it a profitable subject for investigation in 
that field exclusively. It is not, in other words, “a drama subject.” 
There is a great need for a study of Elizabethan patriotism, but it 
must be a comprehensive study, embracing both the literary and 
historical documents of the period. 

Even with the above defects, the study would still be of value if it 
were presented in some usable form. It is arranged by topics, with- 
out any classification of authors or of time. One of the things we 
would like to see cleared up through a study of this kind is Shake- 
speare’s attitude toward the political and social questions of his 
time, but Mr. Lindabury gives us very little light. Instead we seem 
to get a series of notes arranged under such heads as “ English 
Character,’ “The Education of Englishmen,” “Rome,” “The 
Soldier,” “ Elizabeth,” and lacking any apparent order within the 
chapters. Elizabethan patriotism was not constant, but was influ- 
enced by national and international events. Elizabeth’s popularity, 
for example, reached a peak with the Armada and declined rapidly 
in the closing years of her reign, especially after Essex’s fall. The 
blind devotion and unquestioning loyalty of 1588 gave way to a 
general feeling of discontent and a literature of disillusion and 
cynicism from 1599 on. The Queen herself sensed this decline, and 
every historian from Camden to Cheney has noted it. But Mr. 
Lindabury is oblivious to it all. Had he used the historical method 
he could not have escaped it. 

In general the book represents such material as is usually gather- 
ed on three-by-five cards by candidates for the Ph. D., but seldom 
printed without further study and digestion. Even as a disserta- 
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tion it should give more evidence that the writer is aware of the 
relation of his notes to the problems which are being discussed by 
scholars in his field. The work does illustrate, however, the fact 
that there is a wide difference between dissertation form and book 
form. 
Ray HEFFNER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Dialogues Curieux entre Auteur et un Sauvage de Bon Sens qui 
a Voyagé, et Mémoires de l Amérique Septentrionale. Par 
DE LAHONTAN. Edited by GILBERT CHINARD. Bal- 
timore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1931. Pp. 271. 


The 1703 English translation of Baron de Lahontan’s Voyages 
has been easily accessible in our libraries in the edition by Dr. Reu- 
ben Gold Thwaites, published in Chicago in 1905. But the com- 
plete French version of this important work is not available to most 
students, and Professor Chinard has satisfied a real need by editing 
the Mémoires and the Dialogues Curieux, which are the sections 
of particular value for the study of literature and of the history of 
ideas. Professor Chinard has printed from the 1703 edition, but 
he has also given the variants from the more “ polished ” version of 
1705, presumably by Gueudeville, including the entire rifacimento 
of the third conversation of the Dialogues. The tendencies of 
Lahontan’s work, though not modified in essentials, are even more 
explicit in the revised version, which must therefore be regarded as 
an important supplement to the 1703 editions in French and 
English. Professor Chinard has also reprinted the Prefaces of 
1703 and 1705, as well as a brochure by Lahontan which exists in 
a unique copy in the library of the Maryland Historical Society. 
Thus we have collected in one beautifully printed volume the essen- 
tial documents for the study of Lahontan’s primitivism. 

A comprehensive introduction gives us a judicious survey of the 
work and influence of Lahontan. Since Professor Chinard last 
touched on this subject he has accumulated considerable new in- 
formation, especially on Lahontan’s vogue in England. He presents 
some interesting parallels from Gulliver’s Travels, although, as was 
to be expected, there is no evidence that Swift felt any sympathy 
with the primitivistic tendencies of Lahontan. But there were 
many eminent men of the century, from Leibnitz to Lord Monboddo 
and Chateaubriand, who were seriously influenced by the ideas of 
the Voyages, and there can be no doubt of the considerable vogue 
and authority enjoyed by Lahontan’s work both in England and 
France. 

It is of some importance in the history of English thought that 
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the Dialogues Curiewx owe their existence, according to their 
author’s own account, to the encouragement from some English 
gentlemen who read them in translation in 1703. Among these, if 
we may hazard a guess from an allusion in Lahontan’s French pre- 
face of 1703, was Dr. Hans Sloane. But even though precise de- 
tails are lacking, the fact that such bold primitivism received a 
hospitable reception in London at that date, is worthy of more than 
passing notice. 

As Professor Chinard points out, the study of the influence of 
voyage literature on English thought has not as yet been done with 
the thoroughness of parallel studies for France. I should like, 
therefore, to call attention to a passage bearing on this general 
subject from Hibernicus’s Letters, No. 89, first printed in The 
Dublin Journal for December 10, 1726. I quote from the second 
edition of the reprint of the Letters (London, 1734), I1, 306-7: 


The Inhabitants of Europe, who boast themselves the politest and most 
civilized part of Mankind, are, upon all occasions, exceedingly facetious on 
the Manners and Customs of the poor Barbarians, who possess the other 
three great Continents. Yet these latter seem, for the most part, to follow 
Nature much more closely than we do. The many Volumes of Voyages and 
Adventures, of Itineraries and Pilgrimages, which have been published 
among us, to display their Rudeness and Barbarity, give us indeed a fair 
Occasion to pity them for their want of many Advantages which we enjoy, 
by the means of Letters and Commerce; but afford us very little ground 
of triumphing over them, either as to the natural Superiority of our 
Understanding, or the Purity of our Virtue. Their Piety, however mis- 
taken they are, as to the Object or Expression of it, is generally fervent 
and unaffected; and their Commerce with Mankind fair and honest without 
any Art or Disguise, except what they have acquired from some Refine- 
ments the polite Europeans have imparted to them. 

As for other Matters, I do not find that we greatly excel them, unless 
in this one Point, that we have a great many Inventions for supplying 
Wants of our own making, concerning which these Savages have not the 
least notion. Their Habits indeed, their Forms of Salutation, their Methods 
of Gallantry and Courtship, and their Pastimes and Recreations, appear 
extremely uncouth and ridiculous to us. But they are more than even 
with us; for ours appear much more so to them. The Question then is, 
Whether we or they have reasons to laugh? Indeed neither. For while 
such Customs are so regulated, as to do no body hurt, and to answer 
the several innocent Ends of those who use them, there is nothing in 
any of them either unreasonable or ridiculous; and to despise and con- 
temn Men on account of them, is the effect only of Prejudice and Ignorance. 


University of Michigan Lovis I. Brepvoip 


The Tradition of the Homeric Simile in Eighteenth Century 
French Poetry. By Harry VINCENT WANN. Terre Haute: 
Indiana State Teachers College Press, 1931. Pp. xxii + 105. 
$3.00. 


What was the fate of the Homeric simile in the two centuries 
intervening between the Renaissance and Romanticism, between the 
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Pléiade whose use of the poetic comparison was apt, but not par- 
ticularly original, and the Romantic poets who owed some of their 
most striking effects to that ornament? We all know that none of 
the poets or prose poets of the period who are commonly read, 
Corneille, Racine, La Fontaine, Fénelon, are particularly note- 
worthy for the use of the simile, but what was the practice of the 
minor poets of the seventeenth century or of those who claimed the 
title of poet in the eighteenth? A study revealing the history of 
the simile throughout these periods should, in view of its culmina- 
tion in the Romantic Era, be of great value and such a study is 
afforded us by Mr. Wann, incidentally for the seventeenth century 
and with great detail for the eighteenth. For by the “ Homeric ” 
simile he means the poetic comparison in general, “ Homeric ” only 
in that Homer was its father. 

Mr. Wann’s work shows extraordinary documentation. He has 
read all the soi-disant “ poets ” of the least poetical of eras in French 
literature and to do that was a heroic task. The works of above 
thirty poets were examined and from these Mr. Wann lists over 
twenty pages of similes, classified under four heads according as 
they allude to (1) human occupation, (2) nature, (3) classical 
literature, mythology, or the Bible, or (4) contemporary events and 
literature. We are surprised to learn that comparisons with nature 
are most common even in an age that preferred town to country. 
The simile is used more commonly in non-narrative than in narra- 
tive works, but, as regards an individual genre, is encountered, as 
would be expected, most frequently in epic poetry. Descriptive 
poems (those of Délille but not those of Roucher or Saint Lam- 
bert) come next in order, and the ode third. 

In critical opinion La Motte was the chief opponent of the 
simile, chiefly on grounds of digression, and Mme Dacier its chief 
defender. W. derives some amusement from his theme in citing a 
half-page simile from Scarron’s “ Virgile Travesti ” that burlesques 
the tendency to digress. W.’s most interesting chapter is the 
ninth, devoted to Chénier, the one genuine poet of the period he 
treats. We there learn the Chénier, in planning a new poem, left 
gaps to be filled with comparisons, sometimes even though he had 
yet to supply an object or sentiment which the comparison should 
illustrate. Thus a fragment of an ode reads: 


Sous le joug du mépris (et cetera) 


But though Chénier thought so highly of the simile, he resembles 
his contemporaries and immediate predecessors in that ideas, 
rather than emotions, dominate his use of it. 

A comprehensive study of the simile in nineteenth century 
poetry and poetic prose has yet to be made. Perhaps Mr. Wann 
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will have the courage to attempt it in this more congenial field. 
He has laid solid foundations for such a task in the work already 
accomplished. 


CHARLES R. Hart 
Emory University 


The Northern Passion (Supplement). Cambridge University MS. 
Gg. 1. 1., Oxford MS. Rawlinson Poetry 175. Edited by 
WILHELM Heuser and Frances A. Foster. London, 1930. 
[Early English Text Society, Original Series, 183.] 


Lydgate’s Siege of Thebes. Edited from all the Known Manu- 
scripts and the Two Oldest Editions. Part II.—Introduction, 
Notes, Rhyme-Lists, and a Glossary, with an Appendix. By 
AxEL ErpMANN and Exwatu. London, 1930. [Early 
English Text Society, Extra Series cxxv.] 


The Dance of Death. Edited from MSS. Ellesmere 26/A.13 and 
B. M. Lansdowne 699, Collated with the Other Extant MSS. 
By FLorENcE WarkREN, with Introduction, Notes, etc. by 
Beatrice White. London, 1931. [Early English Text Society, 
Original Series, 181.] 


This supplement to the Northern Passion will be of interest 


chiefly to students familiar with Miss Foster’s excellent edition 
(EETS. OS. 145, 147, 1913, 1916) of four MSS of the poem. The 
work of Dr. Wilhelm Heuser, who had edited and printed page 
proofs of two additional MSS, was unknown to Miss Foster while 
she was working on her own edition. This work of Dr. Heuser on 
the Cambridge MS of the original version and the Oxford MS of the 
expanded version furnishes the basis of the present volume. Miss 
Foster has checked Dr. Heuser’s proofs by the manuscripts, has 
revised his punctuation and side-notes, and has supplied side notes 
from page 105 on. “The volume thus brings together the earliest 
text of the original poem and the earliest of the expanded version. 
Neither has previously been printed in extenso.” (p. v.) 

The two manuscripts have been treated differently. The un- 
amended Cambridge MS will be interesting to “scholars who 
wish to study what a French scribe, familiar with Southern 
English, made of a Northern poem in the early fourteenth century 

. In the case of the Oxford MS., on the other hand, its closeness 
to Harley 4196 enables us to check errors fairly easily. . . .” (pp. 
v-vi.) 

Since the publication of Miss Foster’s edition new light has been 

thrown on two matters discussed in her introduction to the poem. 
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The first deals with the sources of the English poem, especially the 
text of the Old French Passion from which the Northern Passion 
was translated. It is still impossible to tell, however, which of the 
numerous texts of the Passion the English translator used. The 
second matter concerns the significance of the many borrowings 
from the Northern Passion in the cycle plays. A satisfactory 
solution of this problem, Miss Foster concludes, must await “ more 
detailed knowledge than we now possess of the vicissitudes under- 
gone by the various crafts in York and Wakefield.” (p. viii.) 

The text of Lydgate’s Siege of Thebes, edited by Professor Axel 
Erdmann, appeared in 1911 as Volume CVIII of the Extra Series 
of the EETS and Volume 46, Sec. Series, of the Chaucer Society 
(reviewed by J. Koch, Eng. Stud., 46, 102-3). The present volume 
is Part II of this edition. 

It was completed and organized by Professor Eilert Ekwall, who 
was requested by Professor Erdmann to carry the edition to com- 
pletion. The general plan, the notes and glossary, and Chapters 
I, II, and V are Professor Erdmann’s; Chapters III, section 1, IV, 
and VI are chiefly Professor Ekwall’s, who also discovered a manu- 
script overlooked by Professor Erdmann, MS. Christchurch Library 
152. This he collates in an appendix. He also contributes a 
memoir of Professor Erdmann. 

Chapter I deals with the title, the framework, the contents, the 
sources, and the date of the poem. Lydgate’s source is not extant, 
but must have resembled rather closely the prose version of the 
poem printed in Paris at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
under the title le Roman de edipus. 

Internal references fix the date of composition, with a great 
degree of certainty, as about 1421. 

Chapter IT, dealing with Lydgate’s treatment of his sources, his 
independent additions, and his composition and style, stresses the 
poet’s originality and attempts to defend his style. 

Chapter III deals inadequately with Lydgate’s language. Chap- 
ter IV contains a brief discussion of Lydgate’s metre and rhymes. 

Chapter V, the longest in the book, contains detailed descriptions 
of the twenty-one MSS and the two earliest printed editions. 
Arundel MS 119, described on pp. 37-42, was used as the basis of 
Erdmann’s text of the poem. 

Chapter VI deals with the complicated genealogy of the MSS 
and the first two printed editions, both of which were printed from 
MSS no longer extant. Then follow forty-one pages of excellent 
notes, which form the most interesting and useful part of the 
volume. It is interesting to observe that Lydgate either did not 
know or momentarily forgot many details of Chaucer’s General 
Prologue. It seems highly probable, as the editors think, that 
Lydgate did not procure a copy of the Canterbury Tales until he 
composed the last part of his poem. At any rate, his ignorance of 
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details in the portraits of Chaucer’s pilgrims is surprising in the 
face of his extravagant praise of Chaucer and his continuation of 
the Canterbury Tales in his own Siege of Thebes. The notes to 
lines 32, 34, 35, 39-57, are interesting in this connection. 

This edition of the English Dance of Death, begun by Miss 
Florence Warren, and completed by Miss Beatrice White, suggests 
many new problems for investigation. 

One important phase of the medieval “ preoccupation, or rather 
familiarity with death was the Macabré dance . . . or, as it should 
be written, ‘Danse Macabrée.’?” The term “is used to describe 
certain mural paintings with appropriate moral verses, and later 
printed editions of these, which had for subject the inevitability of 
death.” (pp. ix-x.) 

This gruesome idea of a death dance, which found expression in 
paintings, poems, and plays, probably arose in France, from the 
dramatization of a medieval sermon on death. Whether the trans- 
formation of the sermon into a mimed dance is due to the morbid 
ecclesiastical imagination, as has been conjectured, or to the influ- 
ence of folk games is a problem for the future investigator. The 
influence of the custom of dancing in churchyards, the effect of the 
Black Death in furthering the idea of a Dance of Death, the origin 
of the chorisants, a fantastic sect who regarded dancing as a cure 
for many ills and the children’s game of the Black Man are other 
matters on which it is impossible now to speak with certainty. 

In order to explain the close similarity of the French and the 
German versions of the dance, modern scholars incline toward the 
theory that the first Danse Macabré was written in Latin, probably 
by an ecclesiastic, and that pictures accompanied copies of the 
verses. Gaston Paris has suggested that Macabré was the name of 
the first painter of the dance and that the name is derived from 
the Biblical Macchabaeus. Both Lydgate and the Latin translator 
of bes French Danse Macabré regard Macabré as the name of the 
author. 

It is difficult to determine when and how Lydgate came to 
translate the verses inscribed on the paintings at the church of the 
Holy Innocents in Paris. It is known, however, that he was in 
Paris in 1426, two years after the dance at the Holy Innocents was 
painted. Lydgate’s poem was inscribed under the picture of the 
Dance of Death at St. Paul’s. Sir Thomas More, who described the 
mural, beautifully expresses the impression such pictures made on 
a thoughtful observer (see p. xxiv). 

There are twelve MSS and one early printed version (Tottel’s of 
1554) of the English poem. The manuscripts fall into two groups, 
differentiated by the number and order of the persons in the pro- 
cession. The Ellesmere MS is representative of Group A, the 
Lansdowne of Group B, which contains women characters. The 
exact relation of these MSS is not clearly explained. 
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The appendices contain the French text of the Dance of Death, 
a list of mural paintings of the dance, a discussion of the word 
Macabré and of the degeneration of the ‘ Danse Macabré,’ and a list 
of the English printed versions of the poem. There are five pages 
of notes and a brief glossary. Clipsen, 1. 18 and Monialis, p. 43, 
should have been entered in the glossary. 


J. M. STeADMAN, JR. 
Emory University 


“ Edward” and “ Sven i Rosengérd”: A Study in the Dissemina- 
tion of the Ballad. By ArcHer Taytor. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931. 


Folkways in Thomas Hardy. By Rut A. Firor. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. 


Altho there has been great activity in America in recent years 
in the collection of folk poetry, little or no effort has been made 
to anlyze it or ascertain the principles that govern it. Scandi- 
navian scholars—Finnish scholars especially—have made such 
efforts, but they have been mostly unknown, or unheeded, by us. 
Professor Taylor’s study is an attempt, by geographical, chrono- 
logical, and stylistic analysis of a single ballad, to work out a 
method by which the relation of versions to one another may be 
ascertained, the history of a ballad established, and the unitary. 
original ballad as nearly as may be arrived at. As such it is of 
great interest to all students of folk poetry. The ballad chosen is 
Edward, with its Scandinavian counterpart Sven 1 Rosengdrd. 
Tho but slightly represented in Child and Grundtvig, it is of 
frequent record in Sweden, Finland, and America, and the English 
texts are increased by including the latter part of four versions of 
The Twa Brothers and of two versions of Lizie Wan in Child which 
pretty clearly belong to the Hdward tradition. This appears to be 
the extent of its distribution geographically, neither Child nor 
Olrik alleging versions in other languages. Curiously enough, 
none of the versions we now have is of record earlier than the 
Reliques, and most of them were taken down in the nineteenth 
century; but the cultural remoteness of Finland from modern 
Scotland and from English America is sufficient guarantee of the 
antiquity of the ballad. 

The versions fall into two groups, the English and the Scandi- 
navian. The English open with a questioning about the blood 
on the protagonist’s coat or sword; the Scandinavian with question- 
ing as to where he has been, proceeding thence to the question 
about the blood. Professor Taylor, recalling Olrik’s law of the 
beginning and the ending, the up-slope and the down-slope of 
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folk narrative, believes the Scandinavian opening to represent the 
structure of the original. A second stanza found in many of the 
Scandinavian versions, in which the hero says he has been water- 
ing or currying the horses, he rejects, both because it is lacking 
in the peripheral( East Finnish and West Scandinavian) versions 
and because of “the menial duties described in it.” That the 
social setting of the story was originally aristocratic, as in the 
English versions, he says “ need scarcely be argued.” The gradual 
revelation of the crime by incremental repetition appears in both 
the Scandinavian and the English versions, but the series are 
different. In the English it is a series of animals, as hawk—steed 
—father in Percy’s version or hawk—greyhound—brother in 
Motherwell’s. In Scandinavia the series is commonly made up of 
blood on the clothes or person, blood on the sword, and the con- 
fession. One English version, the last seven stanzas of Child’s E 
version of The Twa Brothers, has both series: there is blood on his 
brow, cheek, hand, dirk, which he explains as that respectively of 
his steed, greyhound, goss-hawk, brother; and Professor Taylor 
believes that the structure of this version “resembles that of the 
hypothetical original” except in having series of four instead of 
three, since “ incremental repetition occurs in triplicate.” 

The remainder of the ballad, in both Scandinavian and English 
tradition, deals with the punishment meted out to the murderer 
and his nuncupative bequests. In Scandinavia the punishment is 
exile or flight, from which he can never return. In the English 
versions he says he will set his foot in a ship or boat, often a 
“bottomless boat,” suggesting the old punishment of murderers 
by setting them adrift in a leaking boat. There is no mention 
of a boat in any of the Scandinavian versions. Professor 
Taylor here again believes that the English tradition preserves 
an original trait the significance of which has faded out in 
the Scandinavian (and American) versions. The bequests—the 
murderer’s disposal of his wife, his children, and his property— 
he assembles in a table, and by analysis and comparison reaches 
the conclusion that the original order was wife, children, property, 
not as in Percy’s version property and then bairns and wife. And 
that feature which for many readers constitutes the special effec- 
tiveness of Percy’s version, the closing malison on the mother as 
the cause of the tragedy, he rejects, for several reasons: because it 
is found only in English A and B, because it is found also in 
The Cruel Brother and Lord Randall and “ the trait cannot belong. 
indiscriminately to all these ballads,” and because in English A 
it has crowded out the property item in the list of bequests and 
“we cannot for a moment concede” that in the original ballad 
“no disposition was made of the property.” The main result of 
the investigation is expressed as follows: 


The courtly background of the older English versions (Percy, Herd, 
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Motherwell) implies customs and manners quite foreign to the world in 
which the modern traditional forms move: the murderer has a sword, a 
horse, and a hawk; he has property, even a towered hall, to dispose of; 
although he has children, he still lives with his mother; and he suffers 
an ancient punishment. But in the modern tradition he is a farmer who 
curries or waters horses, quarrels meanly with his brother, gives thought 
to the farm animals he will leave behind, and takes refuge in cowardly 
flight. The theme is debased and vulgarized. Clearly the development 
can have taken place in but one direction: the older form has degenerated 
in the mouths of the modern ballad singers. This downward progress has 
taken place independently in Scandinavia and Great Britain. Since no 
trace of the ballad’s earlier courtly form has been found in Scandinavia, 
and since the ballad seems relatively well established in English tradition, 
we must conclude that it passed from England or Scotland to Scandinavia. 


It is not possible in a brief review to present adequately the 
varied, intricate, interdependent arguments by which these results 
are reached. The book itself must be studied. But perhaps what 
I have written will suggest the chief defect of method in it, namely 
a confusion of objective and subjective criteria. Tables are drawn 
up of the paraphrases for “never,” of the items of the bequests, 
of the question and answer series at the opening of the Scandi- 
navian versions, as objective data for determining the originality 
of the several forms, and then items are accepted or rejected by 
subjective tests. To illustrate from the last mentioned: the second 
stanza in the series (implying “ menial duties”) is explained as 
having been invented to fill a “gap... felt to exist at this place” 
and therefore unoriginal, but the third (introducing the idea of 
bloodshed) is retained because, among other reasons, its presence 
“alone awakens no feeling of incompleteness and is in keeping 
with the ballad’s spirit.” Or from the treatment of the para- 
phrases for “ never.” These are tabulated for all the Scandinavian 
versions, and the findings discussed. But in most surprizing 
fashion. Forms that occur once or at most twice are declared to 
be “ exactly ” those paraphrases “ which are most firmly associated 
with our ballad,” while others, that occur in from thirteen to 
twenty of the versions, are rejected as “paraphrases that enter 
and leave our texts at will.” Two of them are characterized as 
“obviously inventions belonging to Sweden or Finland” which 
have “not yet firmly established themselves in the ballad,” being 
found only in Swedish or Finnish texts. By the same line of 
reasoning two of the paraphrases which are declared (p. 44) to 
be “firmly associated with our ballad” could be shown to be 
“obviously inventions” of Denmark, since they are found only 
in Danish A. The reason for this cavalier handling of the evidence 
appears to be that the former group refer more or less definitely to 
the Day of Judgment, which Professor Taylor believes to have 
been the original idea. 

There are several misprints or slips which, in an argument as 
intricate as this, are especially vexatious. Of two of the expressions 
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for “never” he says (p. 44): “Just these paraphrases . . . are 
found in GS A, the ballad text of 1690.” But GS A is (or rather 
was, for we have it not) of 1640, Olrik says, not 1690; and on 
examination it is found that only one of the two paraphrases 
occurs in it. In footnote 1 on page 17 GN should be GD A; and 
in footnote 2 on the same page GSF B should be GSF D. On 
page 23 it is said that the variant “sister” for “brother” has 
“not extended itself beyond Southern Sweden,” whereas it appears 
also in two English versions, H and I. On page 38 “The Twa 
Brothers ” should be “The Cruel Brother.” On page 39 it is 
said that the “ill wish for the mother is firmly established in 
‘Lord Randall’” and in the footnote: “ We have it in Italian, 
English, Swedish, and German versions and elsewhere; see Child 
I 152 ff.” But Child shows no English or Swedish versions of 
Lord Randall in which the mother is cursed; only German and 
Italian. What is said of the refrain on p. 54 is pretty completely 
unintelligible. First “the older form ” is said to be “ represented 
by the compounded refrain ”; then “the older form, i.e., the un- 
compounded refrain,” is said to predominate in the eastern and 
western extremities of the Scandinavian field (and as examples 
are listed two versions one of which has double and the other 
triple refrain) ; and finally we are told that “the new form, i.e., 
the compounded refrain,” has “ arisen in the center.” All this in 
one short paragraph. The confusion has presumably arisen from 
the fact that the refrain is compounded in two ways, one of mother 
and son and one in which to these is added a refrain of the sort 
familiar in Danish ballads, “ Look for me late or never.” But 
even so it is impossible to see just what the paragraph means. 

If I seem to have dwelt upon defects and confusions in the 
conduct of the argument, it is because I am so convinced of the 
value for the study of balladry of the general idea on which Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s work is based. He is to be congratulated upon 
having broken ground in this country for a new and unquestion- 
ably valuable. method in the study of the history of traditional 
ballads—the most hopeful method, it seems to me, for the resolution 
of the vexed question of ballad origins. 

Miss Firor has read extensively in the standard books on 
mythology and folk-lore and in the publications of the Folk-Lore 
Society with the purpose of illuminating the background of rustic 
custom and belief which Hardy so freely used for the filling in, 
the woof, of his stories. It may safely be said that for the general 
reader she has in a measurable degree succeeded. The book makes 
a very enjoyable commentary on Hardy’s work. At the same time 
it shows how far folk-lore, at least as she has employed it, is from 
being properly speaking a science. It lacks the basis of all science, 
accurate classification. She divides her treatment into fourteen 
heads: Omens, Premonitions, and Fatality, Divination, Ghost and 
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Fairy Lore, Magic and Witchcraft, Folk-Medicine, and so on. 
And the same item appears in two, three, or more of the chapters. 
~The story of ‘The Withered Arm’ is told at length in Chapter IV, 
Magic and Witchcraft (pp. 86-9), and again in Chapter V, 
Folk-Medicine (pp. 110-11) ; the shepherd’s account of the Cross- 
in-Hand in Tess of the D'Urbervilles is quoted twice (and differ- 
ently), once in the chapter on Magic and Witchcraft (pp. 102-3) 
and again under Medieval Legends (p. 294), both times as evidence 
of belief in pacts with the devil; the dialog between Johnny 
Nunsuch and Diggory Venn in The Return of the Natwe is 
introduced into the chapter on Weather Lore (p. 130) and again 
into that on Folk Law (p. 253), in neither case quite pertinently ; 
and so on thru the book. This would be less objectionable if there 
were any indication, by cross-reference, that the item had already 
been treated in another connection, but there is none. There is 
evidence also of a somewhat uncritical acceptance of authorities. 
Of the words ladybird, lady-cow, it is said (p. 54) that “ philolo- 
gists have no satisfactory derivation,” and the footnote cites divers 
authorities of which the latest is the 14th volume of Folk-Lore; 
but the Oxford Dictionary, later than any of these and at least 
equally authoritative in matters of etymology, has no doubt as to 
the derivation from “Our Lady.” ‘The derivation of mwmmer 
from a Danish momme “mask” is likewise unsupported by the 
Oxford Dictionary. We do not “ know ” that chess “ was a favorite 
game with the Greeks and Romans” (p. 169) ; certainly not from 
the passage in Pliny’s Natural History cited in the footnote, which 
merely shows that the Romans played with dice. The most 
satisfactory chapter from the critical point of view is that on 
Prehistory and Survivals of Ancient Religions—especially the part 
dealing with the Druids. The writer has here consulted recent 
and competent authorities, and has learned that the old easy 
assumptions and guesses are only assumptions and guesses. 

It is however unfair to judge the book as a contribution to 
folk-lore. It is rather a study of Hardy’s use of folk-lore and of 
its value in his art; and as such it will be found useful to readers 
-and a delight to Hardy devotees. 

H. M. BELDEN 


University of Missouri 


BRIEF MENTION 


Anthologie littéraire de la Renaissance francaise. Textes et 
études par Louis Cons. 1 vol. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 318 p. Tous ceux qui s’intéressent 4 la littérature francaise 

‘du XVI éme siécle ne manqueront pas d’apprécier la valeur de 
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Vexcellente anthologie que M. Louis Cons vient de publier. La 
Renaissance frangaise avait été jusqu’alors trop négligée par les 
éditeurs américains. Le présent ouvrage comble une lacune et la 
comble fort bien. Nous voici désormais en mesure d’offrir 4 nos 
étudiants des textes judicieusement choisis, précédés d’érudites in- 
troductions. M. Cons présente successivement Villon, Lemaire de 
Belges, Marot, Rabelais, Calvin, Montaigne, Ronsard, du Bellay, 
Remy Belleau, Baif, d’Aubigné et Régnier. Certains regretteront 
peut-étre que les femmes ne figurent pas dans cette liste et que 
V’Ecole de Lyon ne soit mentionnée que dans la notice de Ronsard. 
A cela M. Cons pourra répondre que les poémes de Villon sont 
meilleurs que la Délie, et que Lemaire de Belges a eu plus d’impor- 
tance sur le mouvement des idées que Marguerite de Navarre. De 
plus, dans une anthologie de format raisonnable, on ne saurait tout 
mettre et, comme M. Cons l’explique dans son avant-propos, “ des 
textes bien suivis et bien étoffés conviennent mieux que de petites 
découpures 4 une époque littéraire dont un des grands traits est la 
large teneur et la verve soutenue.” Nous l’approuvons donc de s’en 
étre tenu aux plus grandes figures, sans chercher 4 embrasser un 
terrain trop vaste. Nous l’approuvons également d’avoir adopté 
une orthographe aussi moderne que possible. Libéré de toute 
difficulté de lecture, l’étudiant n’en appréciera que mieux la qualité 
littéraire des extraits. Et cette qualité est fort grande, car M. Cons 
est non seulement un érudit mais aussi un homme de gofit. La 


beauté de la Renaissance francaise se dégage de toutes les pages qu’il 
a choisies et pour lesquelles il a rédigé des notes aussi copieuses que 
bien documentées. Bref, un excellent petit volume que termine une 
conclusion pleine d’ingénieux apercus. 


MAURICE EDGAR COINDREAU 
Princeton University 


Records of the Court of the Stationers’ Company, 1576 to 1602. 
Edited by W. W. Gree and E. Boswett. London: The Biblio- 
graphical Society, 1930. Pp. lxxxi-+ 144. This is one of the most 
useful additions in recent years to the external history of Eliza- 
bethan literature. It gives the records in that portion of Register B 
of the Stationers’ Company, which Arber was not permitted to in- 
clude in his Transcript, and the records prove to be of great interest 
both for the history of the company and the lives of Elizabethan 
printers and publishers. There is an admirable index and an intro- 
duction, of seventy-five pages, that gives a great deal of valuable 
information about the book-trade in the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century. 

TUCKER BROOKE 

Yale University 
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Plutarch’s Quyete of Mynde. Translated by THomas Wyat. 
(Facsimile of copy in Henry E. Huntington Library). Intro- 
duction by CHARLES READ BAsKERVILL. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1931. $2.50. This modest little volume, of very 
unusual importance to Renaissance scholars, is all the more im- 
portant because introduced by Baskervill. It is the first English 
translation of a formal Greek treatise on philosophy and reveals 
Wyat as early as 1527 translating from both Petrarch and Plutarch, 
in other words a “much more typical humanist” than hitherto 
supposed. Henry VIII’s Queen Catherine asking Wyat for a trans- 
lation of the Christian Petrarch’s De remediis utriusque fortunae 
and being presented instead with the pagan Plutarch’s Quyete of 
Mynde to lean on in dark hours, illuminates startlingly certain 
obscure corners of the Renaissance mind. 


GEORGE COFFIN TAYLOR 
University of North Carolina 


Seven Contemporary Plays. Edited by CHartes H. WHITMAN. 
Boston: Houghton Mifffin Co., 1931. Pp. viii+ 565. $1.40. 
Plays by Ibsen, Hauptmann, Tchekov, Rostand, Galsworthy, Synge, 
and O’Neill, intended for supplementary reading in the freshman 
English course. The selection is good, the format bad, the notes on 
the dramatists somewhat diffuse but well calculated to interest 
younger readers. 


The Contemporary Drama of England. By Tuomas H. Dicx- 
INSON. Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 1931. Pp. 355. $2.50. 
A revision and expansion of this useful manual, first published in 
191%. Separate chapters are now included on Barrie and Gals- 
worthy, and on the English theatre after the War. There is a full 
index as well as forty-eight pages of bibliography. 


Hamlet: A Study in Critical Method. By A. J. A. Watpoox. 
Cambridge, England: At the University Press; New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 99. $2.00. This well-written little book 
is in the main soundly historical. Mr. Waldock gives a useful sum- 
mary of the history of ideas about Hamlet, and a sharp critique of 
the erroneous methodology in vogue from Mackenzie to Bradley. 
I think he exaggerates the difficulties of the play; but he is well 
aware of the work of Stoll and Schuecking, and offers a number of 
highly acute observations of his own. 


H. s. 


